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ABSTRACT 



A. IDEHTIPIGATICaf 



1* South Mi ami Junior Hi^ School Curriculum Project 
2. Christine Young} Project Director 

Dr- Harry 0- Hally Project Coordinator 

3- 6zant»tO"School*3oard Number QB-36-19-^ 12 
P.L. 88-352, Title IV, Section 405 

The Civil Ri^ts Act of 1964 

4- The Project Reported Herein Was Supportc-d by a Grant 

from the 



U.S. DEPARTT^SHT OP EEAITH, EDHCATION, AND WELPARB 



Office of Education 



B. PHRPOSE 



Previous to the Civil Rights Act of 1964, South Mi«ni Junior High 
School drew its student body from an extremely Hi gh socioeconomic 
population- Pupil txan^ortation changes within Dade County designed 
to comply with the law caused a large contingent of Negro children to 
be wi thin the South Miami Junior High School zonc- 

A comparison of sizthp-grade achievement scores in mathematics 
and l ang ua g e arts was made on all the incoming South Miami seventh- 
grade students- Prom this study, it was found that most of the Negro 
students were a full quartilc below the other students- However, 
there wore some Negro students who were well within the school norms, 
and there were many udiite students with low achievement scores- In 
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the past I the number of students from deprived baclrgrounds at South 
M iami , Jmilor High viras so small that certain adjustments virere made for 
the low achievers 9 but this was left to individual teachers* 

To e 2 i)ect the large influx of students with limited experiences 
and educational background to succeed in a curriculum indilch for sev-> 
eral years had been geared to an extremely hi^ eichleving group seemed 
unreasonable. The problem was further CQiig;>licated the fact that 
the teachers were unaccustomed to end untrained to work with students 
from another culture* 

A grant proposal was written that was designed to prepare the 
faculty Tor full desegregationi to help teachers develop a suitable 
curriculum for educatlo23ally disadvantaged children; andf alsof allow 
other teachers from junior high schools similarly affected by the do* 
segregati(m plan to observe the experimental program* 

C. PR0CE3PDHE 

Twenty-five members of the faculty participated in an Iiwservlce 
Workshop which began three weeks before school opened and continued 
throughout the school year. It helped the facully arrive at neces- 
sary understandings of the problems of desegregation. Three areas 
were studied in the preschool workshop: psychological principles of 
culturally deprived students; social foundations; development of cuxw 
zicular objectives for an experimental curriculum for culturally de- 
prived students* 

During the school yeari an experimental curriculum was developed 
for a selected gcoap of fifty Kegro end vMte culturally deprived 
seventh«grade students* Data from standardized tests of academic po- 
tential and achievement; * nonprojectlve personality inventories; 
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informal reading inventories and screening for vision and audition 
were used to determine the more evident areas of wealmess- A cunlc- 
uliam consisting of a three-hour block of language arts> social stud- 
ies ^ and science; one hour of home economics for girls and shop for 
boys; an hour of mathematics axid an hour of physical education was 
presented to each student according to his ability* The f j-fty studi* 
ents were divided into four groups for instruction in the lang- 

uage arts areas of readingf listening^ speechi library^ writing^ and 
discussion* Art and music vTere correlated throughout the language 
arts block* University student aides were utilized to provide even 
more individualized instruction* 
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Data frcm the tests given at the beginning and end of the study 
indicated growths by the e:q>erlmental group in all instructional 
areas* The greatest gain was in writing and mathematics* As shown 
l?y the results in individual reading inventoiy> all but four students 
made gains in reading, one student as much as 2.5 years* Ten gained 
2.0 years; ten - 1.5 years; fifteen - 1 year; seven - J year* Eighty 
percent rade gains substantially greater than their average yearly 
gains in previous years* Speech improvement was noted in many areas* 
A more relaxed speaking tone and more careful enunciation were ob- 
served as well as an improvement in use of verb tenses and inflec- 
tional endings* The students generated a new interest in school 
which was shown by good attendance; enthusiastic participation in the 
classroom and extracurricular activities; and improved attitude 
toward self* 

The following conclusions cure considered to be the most 
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ijoportant from edl areas studied: 

1« Group oounselizig of students with siuiUar problems be pro» 

Ylded* 

2« A human relations council should be organized to promote better 
relations between the races* 

3* The Instructional program must be more Individualized and group 
work must be with very small groups* Extensive use of teacher- 
aides should be encouraged* 

4* There Is a great shortage of materials for culturally deprived 
students* Curriculum writers are needed* 

3« A l t hough the ecqperlmental group fdiowed Improvement} they are still 
substandard and need a continued program with language emphaslS} 
probably for the three -year junior high school pe 3 ?lod* 

0 

6* Parents should be Involved In school activities* ^ 

7 * The use of funds received from government grants should be more 
readily accessible to the receiving school* 

8* In-servlce education for teadiers on disadvantaged child Is es- 
sentlal* 

9« An Integrated school should have an Integrated faculty* 




PEEPACE 



The following report is a synopsis of a 
whole year’s activity. To catch the full inw 
pact of the influences on the staff | pupils » 
and connmmity is an overwhelming^ if not Ibh 
possible y task. The success of the program 
can only be attributed to the effort of the 
individuals involved. So it is also with this 
report. Each chapter is a separate contribu- 
tion by a committee of the staff. 

We wish to extend our thanks to the United 
States government for making it possible for us 
to pursue this study. 



Christine Young > Principal 
Harry 0. Hallf Coordinator 
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CHAPTER I 
PROBLEM 

Pr©vious to th© Civil Ri^ts Act of 1964> South Miami Junior High 
School dr©w its studont body from an ©xtr©m©ly high socioeconomic pop-* 
ulation. Pupil transportation changes within Dade County designed to 
comply with the law caused a large contingent of Negro children to be 
within the South Miami Junior High School zone* 

A comparison of sixth-grade achievement scores in mathematics and 
language arts was made on all the incoming South Miami seventh*grade 
students* Prom this study > it was found that most of the Negro students 
were a full quartile below the other students} however ^ there were acme 
Negro students who were well within the school nozmsf and there were many 
white students with lov/ achievement scores* In the past) the number of 
students from deprived backgrounds at South Miami Junior Hi^ was so 
gm all that certain adjustments were made for the low achievers but this 
was left to individual teachers. 

To expect the large influx of students \i±th limited experiences 
and educational background to succeed in a curriculum which for several 
years has been geared to an exti*emely high achieving group seemed un- 
reasonable* The problem v/as f\n?ther complicated by the fact that the 
teachers were unaccustomed to and untrained to work with students from 
smother culture* 

A grant proposal was written that v/as designed to prepare the 
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faculty for full desegregation; to help teachers develop a suitable cuiv 
riculum for educationally disadvantaged children; and also allow other 
teachers from junior high schools similarly affected by the desegregation 
plan to observe the experimental program. 



CHAPTER II 



OHGANIZATIQR AND PHOCEDDRE 



A. Porsomiol Involved 

1 . Faculty ancl Staff Selection 

The faculty of South Miami Junior High School discussed the 
proposal for the project and volunteered to participate in a 
yeoj>long workshop. All teachers who v/ere to be involved with 
the special group were especially encouraged to participate; 
however? others were encouraged because the problem? although 
confined to a small group in 1965-66? would becomo a school-wide 
problem by 1966-67 vdien full desegregation would be in force# 

The original worksliop group consisted of the principal? 
three assistant principals? one intern principal? three counsel** 
ors? four basic education teachers? t\70 science teachers? three 
mathematics teachers? tv/o industrial arts teachers? one reading 
teacher? one language arts teacher? one home economics teacher? 
one librarian? t\7o physical education teachers? and one secretary 
teacher-aide. (Soo Appondis A for listing. ) 

During the year three members of the original workshop group 
left the school for various reasons. One new teacher joined the 
study at midyear. 

2. Identification of pupil participants 

Students selected for the special program were tliose 
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entering seventh ^pxide vdio had scrcrc cultural and educational 
wcalmcsscsf and Tdio were e^eclally poor in language arts skills* 
Shrou^ the study of the cuEulativc records all possible 
participants were listed* TIhen the available inf ozmation had 
been ccn^ilcdf the fifly students tdio appeared to bo xiost in 
need of iq;)ccial help vrerc selected for paarticlpation in the ex- 
perimental curriculum project* Xhe selected groiq> mas sixty 
percent Negro and forty percent vdiite children* Charts on back- 
ground information for the selected students axe attached* 

ihi early visit v»s made to feeder schools to assist in a pro- 
gram of articulation and thorough study of the cumulative records 
was made during the sumner preceding the start of the curriculum 
project* Standardized test scores were analyzed; family badt- 
ground of students was studied; case studies were made; and ele- 
mentary school grades were considered* In additlonf neighborhood 
visits were made and piqpll homes were evaluated* Studies were 

also made of parental occupation* GSiesc data wore later reported 

« 

and studied by the workshop participants* 
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B. Personnel Training 

1- Leadership Training for Administrators 

Tiro administratorsy (Christine Youngs the principal^ and 
Teresa Beattie y assistant principal) y attended a session of the 
National Training laboratory at Bethely Nainoy from July 23 to 

4 

August 6y 1963# Pif'^ school admiMstrators participated in the 
tnoHrreek training program* 

As stated in the brochure: 

”A training laboratory is a twentieth century response 
to complex human problems* It is the product of coUaborai-* 
tiOQ between educators and behavioral scientists* The sudh 
mer laboratories bring to administrators a vivid e 3 g;)erience 
in personal growth and unique resources for planning in* 
service staff training. They enable participants* • • 

= to work with distinguished behavioral scientists 
- - ■ - to become acquainted with recent research findings 
to acquire interpersonal y groiqpy and organizational 
skills 

to gain insi^^ts into self 
to redesign in-service staff training 
__ to achieve greater faculty involvement in educational 

to build more effective administration teamwork*" 
During the first weeky the group was organized into five 
^ groups with ten participants and two trainers* The T group 




is formed for individual learning purposes* Subject matter 
for study is created and analyzed by the members and not ii>* 
terpreted cat "£ed" by bl teacher* Learning is a group task; 
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■the ’ti^iner docs not deny the members the e^cricnce of creating 
and maintaining the group. This is often a difficult and 
cmxiety-producing e3qperience. 

The group process uas analyzed and discussed as the activi- 
ties progressed. Subgroups were formed to meet occasionally for 
evaluation of the progress of the T group or to consider the more 
individual problems. 

The second wefc£*s activity uas planned to give opportunity 
for practical application of the group processes learned during 
the first week. The group was organized into two school dis- 
tricts. Each was to plan an in-service training progrem for the 
teachers of their district. I'^ny problems developed but each 
person was given some opportunity to pursue the answer to a ^*bac3c 
home*' problem. 

One of the participants studied the need for parental in- 
volvement in a program for disadvantaged youth* Research was re- 
viewed fl nd consultants interviewed to determine the experiences 
encountered by others \dio had been faced with the problem. In 
all cases cited the degree of parent involvement was directly 
related to the learning of the students. The best example cited 
was the Higher Horizons program in Nev/ York. 

SUMARY 

The laboratozy provided the atmosphere for self-analysis of 
methods and objectives; it provided opportunity for frank ap- 
praisal of personal characteristics which have a great effect on 
human relations. 

Great emphasis was placed upon teamwork for the improvement 
of education. The necessity of total commitment of any group to 
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tasks at was stressed* Partlclpejats in the laboratory were 
challenged to develop groat sensitivity to others* reactions to 
thcm> 

NTL’S basic piaipose is to help its participants g a in the 
skills of working effectively with others* 

2 * Preschool \ 7 orkshop 
STRUCTDEIS 

The structure of the workshop was organized around four 
major areas: (l) Psychological Principles! (2) Sociological 

PoundatlonSf (3) Curriculum Development and Activities! and 
(4) Local Conditions and Programs* Twenty-five members of the 
faculty participated in the three-week workshop which was held 
dally on the nniversl*ty of Miami campus under the direction of 
Dr. Hany 0 . Hall. The library facilities of the university were 
available to the members of the workshop and audio-visual materi- 
als equipment (film projectors! filmstrip and slide projector! 
overhead projector! record player! and tape recorder) were acces- 
sible for use in the main ccmference room. Sm a ll group discus- 
sions were held in convenient areas directly connected to the 
main conference room* 

ATTENDAITCB 

Attendance for the three-week period was excellent in that! 
of the twenty-five members! only three missed one day each and a 
fourth member missed one— half day* (Some of the participants 
traveled as much as thirty-five miles doily to attend.) 
PSYCHOLOGICAL PRHICIPL 1 DS 

The major portion of the workshop was spent studying the 

# 

psychological principles for teaching disadvantaged students* 
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This part of the study j under the direction of Dr. B. J. Paschal j 
covered two weeks daily in the forenoon. Because the objectives 
and activities of this part of tlie v/orksliop carried over intoj and 
to a great degree affected the other areas of the \7orkshop prograni| 
the major topics presented and discussed are noted below: 

A. Authors: The convenience of the imiversity library 

facilities made possible extensive ^ related readings by 
the members of the workshop. As the program progressed^ 
discussions were injected with referrals or quotes from 
a variety of authors} among which were Bicssman} Bloom} 
Silbexman} Mouly} Goodman} Carl Rogers} ICephard} Bruner} 
Conant} and Piaget# Bibliographies were developed for 
future reference# 

B# "Handouts”: Because of the limited time available and 
to facilitate later reading and discussion} a number of 
mimeographed handouts vrere distributed to the group* 
Several of these vital and related topics arc listed 
belows 

1. Speeches from the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association Convention: 

a. "The Negro Students' Cultural Milieu" 

b. "Counseling the Culturally Different Adolescent" 

c. "Motivating the Adolescent in a Poor Hoighboiv 
hood" 

2. The IIi{^er Horizons Project 

3* Paragraphs from Bruner and Niemeyer 
4. A pa.per discussing a math project for disadvantaged 
Drs. Paschal and Polsom 








C. 



D. 



E, 
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5- A paper by O.K* Moore J "Three~ycrr«01'-‘'s Loam to Read” 
6 * Baxter and Ash on ”••• adjusted and m a l a djusted tcacl>> 
ers” and their effects on pupils 
7* Intellectual Development by Dr. Paschal 
8 # Principles of Motivation 
9 . Principles Concerning Incentives 
10. The Act of Learning 

Verbal Influence: A discussion in this area pointed out 
the comparison betv/ecn "indirect” teachers (made greater 
use of student comment s.** longer 9 more extended questions) 
and "direct" teachers (more discipline problems.. .invited 
resistance. . . lower achievouent ) . 

The Self-iConcopt: An extended presentation on how the 
self-concept is developed) how it is maintained) how it 
is changed) and how it relates to achievement and the 
fact that there is a psychological need for achievement. 
Heeds: Major points in this unit centered around the fact 
that behavior is caused) and it is goal orientated or pu3>* 
poseful; that there arc physiological needs (primary) 
biological) and organically induced) £ind psychological 
needs (secondaiy) learned) and social); that there are ad- 
ditional needs of the disadvantaged such as (l) the need 
for a chance) ( 2 ) the need for hope) ( 3 ) the need for 
a positive self-concept a.iC. ( 4 ) the need for special 
teachers ) special materials) and special methods and 
techniques. 

Essential Aspects of Learning: This topic development 

presented the essential aspects of learning in the 
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foUoTdug order: want somcthins^ notice gonothin/ij got 

something y anxiety^ and tension* Motivation and Prustration 
were discussed under this topic and included the cyclic pro- 
cess of motive 8 y motivationy and behaviory plus detailed 
attention to the Basic Concepts of Motivation* 

0 * Mental Hetazdation: A general study of the Educabley the 
Trainable y and the Custodial as well as a discussion of IQ 
and mental age and the opportunity (by age) to develop Irw 
telllgence* 

H* The Concept of Intelligence: Background and concepts dis- 
cussed with particular attention to such items as (l) Be— 
velopmentaly (2) Stabilityy (3) Agey (4) Boss of Bevel- 
opmenty and (3) Extreme Environments* 

!• The Slow Learner: Farticiilar attention to what a slow 

learner isy what to e^ect of himy and the relationship be- 
tween self-concept and achievement. 

SOCIAL POUHDATIONS 

The second major area of the structure of the workshop was 
"Social Foundations" under the direction of Mr* Harold McMullany 
(Bade Junior College). Presentations y discussions y and group meet- 
ings in this area were held for the first two weeks of the workshop 
in the afternoon* The major topiesy presentations y and activities of 
this area are briefly listed below: 

A. Keynote Address: An extended lecture and discussion period 
on "The Negro Today — Backgroimdy Frustrationsy What Y/e Can 
Bo" by Br. Charles Smithy Florida A & M University* 

B* Organization and Social Goals of Education: A major presen- 
tation by Mr* McMuUan giving a general coverage and review 
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of sociological founclations and class grov.pings# 

C. Films: A presentation of films applicable to the worto- 

shop I each followed by discussions (’’Portrait of the 
Inner City” and ’’Portrait of the Inner School”)* 

D. Interview Panel: The panel consisted of four Negro stu- 

dents f two boys and two girls f vdio were recent graduates 
of the Dade County Public School System. One of the mera- 
bers had previously attended an integrated school before 
returning to a Dade County school. They each spoke of 
their ideas and impressions toward integration and prob- 
able intorestsj attitudes | and problems of students new 
to South Miami Junior High School# Their presentations 
were foUowed-up by general questioning by members of 
the workshop. 

E. Tape Recordings: The participants listened to an exten- 

sive lecture by Dr. Prank Ricssman, noted author in the 
field of the ”Disa,dvantaged” or ’’Culturally Deprived.” 
Discussion followed this presentation. 

P. Discussion Groups* The workshop participants divided into 
two major groups for periodic discussions held during the 
afternoon sessions. One group consisted of the faculty 
members who would be directly connected with the seventh- 
grade program; the other group represented grades ei^t 
and nine. Administrative staff members were assigned to 
each of the groups. 

6. Field Trip: A field trip in and about the new attendance 
area was arranged for the v/orkshop participants so that 
they might bettor Imow and appreciate the home 
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environment status of incoming students of South Miam i 
Junior High School* 

H. Implications s A summary discussion was held to re-es- 
tablish objectives and goals of the program and the 
understandings and feelings of the group as they relate 
to the general faculty j the specific subject areas j and 

the stude. t body. 

CUERICUICM 

The third major area of the structure of the workshop was 
devoted to Curriciilum Study under the direction of Dr. Theona 
McQueen* Dr* McQueen directed the morning sessions of the third 
week* Participants divided into subject area groups (approxi- 
mately s ix members per group) to work on the development of cu3>* 
ricular objectives or goals plus discussion of methods and tech— 
nl(^ues vhich would enable them to approach these goals* Partic- 
ular attention was given to the evaluation of available teaching 

4 

materials appropriate for this particular study group. In addi- 
tion! participants examined catalogues, brochures, and other 
sources in an effort to become familiar with up-dated materials 
for evaluation and instruction* Ihrou^out the study, particle 
pants were constantly aware of the fact that one of the major 
purposes of the yea 3 >-long program was to develop a curriculum 
which would satisfactorily meet the needs of South Miami stu- 
dents vfeo were “subcultural** and “disadvantaged*” At the sama 
tima, the participants were challenged to provide course con?* 
tent which would enable these students to adequately meet the 
demands of the senior high school and society in general. 
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LOCAL CQHLITIONS 

The aftexnoon sessions of the third and last week of the 
program were directed tov/Eud a survey of local conditions and 
programs^ This area of study was under the direction of Mr» 

i 

ilartin L« Kavanaugh^ Assistant Principalf South M i am i Junior 
High School* Several presentations given '^uring this part of 
the workshop had onmnfm objectives: familiarization with local 

program structure; develop an understanding of iHaat is now being 
dona; and seek insight into what plans could be made for the 
next school year* The presentations are briefly oulOdned below: 
A* Mr* Gill Johnsonf counly reading siq)crvisorf discussed 
general conditions today as related to the re adin g 
problemf and the "Continuing Education Program}” a 
counly workshop for teadiers of schools with multdU- 
cultural and/or disadvantaged student population* 

B* A panel presentatiem and discussion: panel membera 
were a principal of a junior high school having a 
]niltl->cultural student population; an assistant prin^ 
cipal of guidance from a multi-Kmltural junio3>-senior 
high school; and an assistant principal from an alL- 
Negro junior high school* The panel members discussed 
programs} projects} problmns} and projected ideas for 
the coming year* 

C* A presentation by the principal of a junior hi g h school 
with an Integrated faculty and all-^egro student body* 
Of particular interest were his evaluation of test 
scores in relation to achievement; the use of a 
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laxiguage laboratoxyi and modular scbed^iled classea* 

D. A presentation of a filmstrip (with record) entitled 
"Focus on the IndlYidual" idiich pointed out the pos- 
sibilities of various scheduling techniques ehich can 
help the school to better serve the student popula- 
tion* (a variation of one of these programs was de— 
Teloped and initiated at South Junior High 

School. ) 

£. The final presentation was an analysis of proi^ective 
i ncoming seventh-grade students* School performance 9 
teacher recconendationsy test datSf and anecdoted rec- 
ords were studied and presented to the workshop pa3>- 
ticlpants by the South Migmi Junior Hi gh School couzw 
selors. 

EVALDATIdT 

The workshop concluded with a general discussion of pro- 
gress in relation to objectives goals an evaluation 
period. The summary evaluation indicates that objectives were 
met in the following areas: 

A. Change in Teacher Attitudes: Svaluation of attitudes 
seems to indicate that the workshop participants 
recognized and Identified with the problems of the 

m 

disadvantaged* Participants took an objective look 
at the values of the middle class (family structuref 
etc*) and reinforced their appreciation of the values 
of all cultures* There was an abandonment of rcUance 
on I Q as the sole measure of potential^ And a belief 
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developed that esny student could probably learn and 
that az^ subject could be tau^t in an intellectually 
honest form at any level. 

B. Growth in thiderstanding: Q?here was an underst a nd in g 

of background problems; of popolar characteristics; 
of home environment; and of the occupational outlook 
of the culturally deprived. There was a rcinforco- 
ment of an understanding of the psychology of all 
children specifically in areas of achievement f belong- 
ingy and status in view of their backgrounds. 

C. Stimulation: Workshop participants were stimulated to 
find new methods which would bring success to their 
students^ to rejuvenate all teaching by f in di n g more 
ways to provide concrete experiences idiich would lead 
to discovery of generalizations | to read and ijqprove 
as professionals; and to help other teachers find this 
teaching feasible in their classrooms. 

B. Learning: Participants investigated new curricul um 

materials; reviewed projects done elsefdiere (Bade 
County I Hew York} St. Louisy etc.); and extracted i— 
deas idiich appeared applicable and feasible to their 
particular program* Aima nnd objectives were outlined 
and activities developed vdiich would implement these 
objectives. In self-evaluation of the workshop^ the 
participants noted the following points as additional 
highlights: 

1. The professional approach and attitude in evidence 
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2« She camaiadexle vMch developed as members worked 
toward coomon goals 

3* ^Cbe depth of the "free discussion” sessions 
4. The variety of types of exposure received as a 
result of paxrticipating in the workshop (consul* 
tantsy directors 9 panel groupSf etc*} 

3* The anal3, groiq) discussion units 
6* The facilities available 

7« The very fact that a workshop of this type was 
made available, 

A statement at the conclusion of the workshop 6y one 
of the members sumnarized the general attitude of the 
participants: ”Stop and think where we would be; idiat 

mistakes we would have made; what time we would have 
wasted if we had not had the experiences of this work* 
shop*” 

3* ]^>*Servlce Workshop 
Introduction 

The J.^Sp*Servlce workshop was designed to help the selected 
teachers develop and evaluate the erpoTimAirtei curriculum# Su^» 
gestions for liiQ)rovement were solicited from visiting consul* 
tantsy neighboring school staff members^and project consultants* 
The following is a calendar of the activities undertaken by the 
workshc^ participants. 

September 18y 1965 

This time was spent reviewing and analyzing the test scores 
of tests administered to the special group under study# Strengths 
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and weaknesses were discussed in reference to the development of 
an appropriate methodology and curricul u m* 

Ikider the direction of Hr* Harry 0. Hall of the Universi*ty 
of mamif the group discussed and practiced the development of 
specific objectives# ^P he point in question was that all our 
teaching be focused on a behavioral objective vdiich co uld 

be identified and specified prior to the actual development of 
any curricular content# 

September 30 y 19639 South Miami Junior Hig^ 

Dr. Diamond met with the workshop group to discuss the bas- 
ic ideas of progranmed materials and an outline of the number of 
meetings in the course# (See Appendix B for schedule# ) 

October ?9 19639 South Miami Junior Blgjb. 

Dr* Bichard Camer9 reading consultant from the University 
of Miami9 lead the discussion of the group on the results of the 
iTi-fnrmfti reading inventory and how this information should be 
used# He reminded the staff that all instructional materials 
be kept at the reading level of the students# He 
strongly criticized teaching machines and other mechanical do- 
viccs# He saw no use for traditional or formal graimarf and 
strong^ advocated an individualized approach considering the 
specific needs of each pupil# 

October 16 9 19639 Ihiiversity of Miami 

Dr# Diamond gave a panoramic view of transparencies and the 
Diany i^ypes of projectors9 relating the strengths and the weaknes- 
ses of them# He showed various types of overlays used for teach- 
ing and for testing# 
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A tour of the facilities of the University of Miami audio- 
visual department was made and then the staff was instructed on 
lettering techniques and transparenpy production- 

Participants were asked to read Mager*s book; sketch a rou^ 
draft of a transparency; and state objectives for the transpaav 
oncy- 

October 21} 1965} South Miami Junior El£^ 

Individual conferences with Ur. Diamond and his staff about 
the validity of our objectives were held* Most statements were 
changed considerably* 

Individual conferences were also held about the transparency 
participants would make* 

November 4} 1965} South Miami Junior Hi^ 

Transparent production continued* 

More conferences} more work toward a finished product* 
November 13} 1965} South Minmi Junior Hig^ 

A special presentation by the Thermo— Pax Compat made to 
introduce the group to all the various uses of the thermo-fax 
machine for the development of teac h i n g aids* 

The rest of the time was used to develop materials to be used 
for the classroom* Some members made special tape recordings to 
bo used by the students* Others read} analyzed} and developed 
guide questions on books to bo read by the experimental group* 
November 18} 1965} University of Mi a m i 

Under the direction of Dr* Diamond and his staff} each member 
of the workshop processed end mounted one or more transparencies* 

December 2} 1965} University of Miami 

Transparency of each person was processed; color was added; 
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and overlays were mounted. Finii^ed product was placed on oveav 
head projector for inspection by staff. 

])iscussion of programmed learning^ writing programs f and 
developing objectives followed. 

A first draft of a program was assigned. 

Hewrote objectives and improved program format with help of 
staff and Dr* Diamond. 

Januaiy 13 » 1966^ South Minmi Junior Hi^ 

Completed programf assembled itf and field*»tested with ex.* 
perimental group. 

January 29« 1966} University of Miami 

Presented a showing of transparencies and finished programs, 
with comments of e^qpcriences with field— testing; amount of time 
required by students; reactiem of students; and an evaluation of 
the usefulness of the finished products. 

February 3f 1966} South Miami Jimior Hi^ 

Mrs. Dorothy Arthur} a counselor in the Higher Horizons pro- 
gram} discussed the needs of disadvantaged youth and ways to meet 
these needs* As a result} the group fozmed two committees to 
draft plans to involve parents and to acquaint the disadvantaged 
with the community through field tripe. (Ses Appendix C for full 
report. ) 

February 19} 1966} South Miami Junior HL^ 

A general planning session. All that had been done was re- 
viewed with the idea in mind of evaluating ¥hat had been aceem- 

0 

plished and what should be done with the remaining time. 

Additional time was used to develop materials for the ex- 
perimental group. More tapes were prepared; books were 
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previewed end eunmarlzedf and more word lists edited for the read** 
ing classes* 

Pebruazy 24f 1966| South Miami Junior High 

Dr. Carol Burnett} a consultant from Rollins College} Winter 

Park} Florida} spent a day visiting the classes in the curriculua 

project* Strengths} weaknesses} suggestions for improvement and 

extensive material sources were discussed in a general meeting* 

(See Appendix D for full report* ) 

March 10} 1966} Southwest Senior High 

A workr^p session was held at Southwest Senior High School 

to acquaint teachers with the vocational offerings of that hi g h 

school* All vocational shops were visited under the direction of 

the assistant principal for vocational education* 

March workshop meetings were cancelled to permit participants 

« 

to develop field trips and hold parent conferences* 

April 14} 1966} South Miami Junior Hl^ 

A team of six teachers from Richmond Heights Junior Hi^ 
School visited for an entire school day and then nek wlth the 
members of the workshop to discuss the strengths and weaknesses 
of the program* (See Appendix E for full report* ) 

April 16} 1966} South Miami Junior High 

During this session} the members of the workshop worked on 
writing of the final report to be submitted at the end of the 
year* 

April 28} 1966} South Miami Junior High 

A panel of teachers from Miomi-Edlson Jxmior High School vis- 

# 

Ited the classes of the woxkshop group of students during the day* 
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Iha panel visited both aeadeoiio and enri6bmen| areas of this sev^ 

« 

enth-grade group* The panel oommented on observed strengths and 

t 

weaknesses of our program. (See Appendix E for full report* } 

Hoy 1966f South Miimi Jisiior ift gh 

A student panel made up of three Negro girlSf three white 
girls^ and one Negro boy^ all from South Miami Junior Sohoolf 
met with the participants in the workshop. The topics for the 

panel were the problems of the student in an integrated school > 

# 

their likesf and their dislikes. 

The panel felt that the problems were fewer than expected f 
and that most fdiite children and teacdiers were cyiiq[)athetlc 
helpful. One important point made by the Negro students was that 
to be treated fairly was most important to themi especially in 
discipline. 

May 21f 1966» South Miami Junior Hi gh 

3br. Bobert HendrickSf consultant from the University of 

epdke to the participants about progress in the field of soienoof 

. 

and its i£q[>ortance in todays s world. He suggested waysf materi** 
alSf and methods in science which could be related to the lazw 

guage arts. 

# 

Mr* Kalph Robinett discussed the language problems of older 
childreni and those in the curriculum project In particular. Pour 
mcjcn? areas were covered! 
a* language and attitudes toward language 
b. language learning 
0. Ikitexlals to be mastered 
d. Teaching of language 
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May 26 9 1966} South Miami Junior Hi^ 

For final in-service session} the group in the workshop met 

to discuss the comparisons of the pte— and post-test scores of the 

children in the curriculiM project. The results were excellent. 

Additional time was spent working on the final report. 

June 13 throu^ 17} 1966} South Miami Junior Hi^ 

Dr« Carolyn Grarwood} guidance specialist from the University 

of Miami} worked with the participants on group guidance and 

/ 

group counseling techniques^:* (See Appendix G. ) 

Other activities included work on the final report; analysis 
of test results; and final program evaluation. 

C. Related Activities 
1. Guidance 

Recognition was given to the fact that guidance activities 
must be a basic consideration and tool in the development of any 
curriculum* Counseling and testing formed integral parts of the 
program* 

Objectives and activities on which our program was based are 
outlined below, 
a. Coimseling 
Objectivea 

(1) Evaluate student potential 

(2) Assist teachers in understanding the students and their 
needs 

(3) Provide early individual counseling 

(4) Provide opportunities for students and parents to iden- 
tify with their new school 
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( 5 ) ^ontlfy and reconmend special placement of students 
(s) Dotexmlne placement of students with special needs 
Procedures 

Activities regularly poxfoxmed by the guidance depart- 
ment were recognized as being especially Important for the 
selected group of disadvantaigod students* The following are 
activities that were perfoxmed as a part of the guidance 
function: 

(1) Group orientation given on new school's rules and reg- 
ulations 

(2) Provided orientation materials for basic education 
teachers to use In classroom sotting 

(3) Involved students in assembly program on school spirit 

(4) Provided homexoom guidance programs on study habits 
(5} Assisted librarians in stocking and featuring related 

books and materials 

(5) Developed extracurricular clubs based on student in- 
terests 

(7) Discussed and re-evaluated school's Teen-Age Code 
(s) Gave early counseling intexviaws with students and 
follow-up interviews as needed 

(9) Gave midyear evaluation of student progress and dis- 
cussed individual student achievement with feeder 
school personnel 

(10) Heviewed standardized tost results with feeder school 
personnel 

(11) Divided students into subgroups based on test results 
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and actual achievement 

(12) Reviewed test results, with school personnel 

(13) Provided educational and vocational planning on individ- 
ual basis with students and parents 

(14) Did psychological evaluations of certain students. 

(15) Audiometric and telebinocular testing and referrals wore 
made to community agencies as needed 

(16) Used school resources such as free lunch progranf physi- 
cal examinations, and Parent Teachers Association's Stu- 
dent Welfare Pund 

(17) Used school resource personnel such as visiting teacher t 
public health nurse > and school psychologist. 

b« Testing 
Objectives 

(1) Deteimine level of pupil achievement 

(2) Deteimine proper class placement of students 

(3) Identify areas of students* strengths and weaknesses 

(4) Measure individual growth from the beginning to the end 
of the year 

The guidance department assisted in the administrationj 
scoring! interpretation! and tabulation of the results of tha 
standardized tests given to the selected group. Tests admiiw 
istered to the group were the Informal Reading Inventory# tha 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test# the Sequential Testa of Edu- 
cational Progress# the School and College Ability Test# tha 
Metropolitan Achievement Testae and the Self-Concept Test. 

0* Parent Relationship 
Objectives 

(1) To acquaint parents with the school and its program 
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(2) To develop greater porontol interest In student^ s ooadeDlc 
aohieveoientf soclol adjustment f pl^rslcal development end 
emotional well-being 

(3) To acquaint perents with procedures for hcoo and school 
cGODounication 

(4) To provldo opportunities for parents and school personnel 

to inf oxmally discuss study mutual problemai in guiding 

adolescents 

Efforts were made to involve the parents of the children 
in the educationally deprived group in school and school-rela- 
ted activities* At the beginning of the school yeoTf evening 
parent groups were established for the purpose of 

• fflimin Ari ging the families with the school program and to out- 
line special activities* It was felt that if the parents were 
to s uppor t school activities at homef the child*s 
academic progress would be enhaziccd* Group discussions were 
organized films were shown on such topics as discipline 
And fthtid growth and development* 

During the second senesterf faculty Dcmbcrs attecq)ted to 
fnnv»> indivlduQl hrriA contocts* Darcnts were contacted by tele- 

0 

phnwA or personally and invited Individ uall y Into the school* 
Observationa 

A great deal of difficulty was experienced in getting parents 
to participate in group activities* Parents were hard to contact 
duo to unusual work schedules and the l a c k of telephones in the 
homes* 

Beocmendations 

(1) Group guidance, particularly Involving Hegro girls, would 
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be beneficial* 

(2) Efforts be continued to establish better hoQo» 

« 

school CGcnunication* 

(3) A Negro guidance counselor should be available on the 
staff* 

(4) Atteopts should be node to bring before such groups of 
culturally deprived students successful Negro leaders in 
All areas of endeavor* Ibis should serve to stlnulate 
vocational and educational interests and aspirations* 

2 . Field Trips. 

Before any progron was decided uponf a study of the environ^* 
n ent^T background of the culturally deprived children in the eoc** 
perinontol group was undertol^n* A large deficit in experiences 
b^ond their own comunlty was found* The c h i ldr en needed to 
broaden their horizons and get insist into opportunities avails 
able in the larger coaounity* 

To create greater interest in educationalf occupatlonalf and 
recreational e 9 Q>eriences that would enhance their cultural devoid 
opoentf «=btaT 1 group field trips were planned* Sooe were done dU3>- 
ing school hours idiile others were on Saturday or after school* 
Objectives 

a* The student should widen his experiential background* 
b* The student should be able to expand his natural interest by 
* arsenal observation of educationalf occupatlonalf and rccrea*- 
tlonal opportunities In his county* 
c* The student should involve his fanily unit in s ir . iilar activi- 



ties* 
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Procedures^ 

a* The staff coiiq)llcd a list of possible field trips idilch were 
suggested by the students wozkliig oenbers* Both recreoF* 
tlonal and educational sites were selected* 
b« A cocxilttce of staff neabers was appointed to coordinate and 
adolnlster the field trips* 

c* Staff neabers volunteered to use their private cars for trans— 
portatlon to facilitate greater Interaction between students 
and teachers* 

d* The first two trips were taken by all students and staff In^- 
volved in the project so that students and teachers could bc» 
cone better acquainted with each other; tbereafterf field trips, 
were taken on basis of personal Interest* 

Field Trips 

City Hall: The first trip taken was to the South Mlnnl City 

Hfiii ffas In connectloa with a study unit on city govemnent* 

Upon orxlvalf the students were given Introductory talks by the. 
Doyor city nanagerf a tour of the offices of the various 
departnents in the building such as police^ zoningf f inanc e f flrey 
so forth* It was hoped that this eiq>crlence would enable stu^* 
dents to better identify with and appreciate public services In the 
cooiunlty* 

Everglades national Park: A forest ranger idK> had visited ths 
groiq) at school beforehand net then and conducted the park tour* 
Several self •■guided tours at other stations within the park were. 

and at one stationy the last stopy a picnic lunch was served* 
iijnrTf Beach: Haity students had never been to this r.*rea whicdi 
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is to the ecanony of the county and state* The groups left 

the school in the late afternoon and drove on Colli n s Avenue to view 
the. hotels, notels, and beaches. Two of the groups took a tour of 
the Fontainebleau Hotel, one of the largest on the beach. 

Port Everglades: Upon arrival, a filb was shown about the port 
and its functions, followed by a question and answer period. Job 
opportunities that would be available to high school graduates were 

pointed out. 

International Airport: A supervisor conducted the group 

throu^ the terninal, hangers, the control tower, and custoos. 
Throu^ this experience, the students learned the irq^ortance of the 
educational and vocational training afforded then in school* 

Crandon Park Zoo: Students were able to see scoe of the free 

recreation available to then and their fanilies. Scoe connented 

that they would like to cone back with their parents. 

M^nn^ Seaquariun: Pron the nain tank idiere the show started, 
the group followed a tour throu^ the Seaquariun vfliere nany varies 
ties of fi^ and other aquatic aninals could be seen. This vns a 
trip to enrich the students* knowledge of sea life. 

Monkey Jungle: The children seened to enjoy this trip nost of 

all. They vrere able to feed, ploy with, and nakc the nonkeys pei>- 
fom. Even after four hours, it was difficult to get the children 

started hone. 

University of Miani: A group of University of Minn i students 
who worked as teacher-aides with the project took sene of the stu- 
dents to the university conpus. The Student Union with its Qlyrqpic 



SHiming pool, air conditioned study rooos, and luxurious fumid>- 
ings inpressed the students nost of all* 
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Conolusions 

a* Studeots could have profited more eduoatloDally and cu l tur ally 
had the field trips started earlier in the year so that more 
and a greater rarlely of e9q;>crlences could have been arxaxiged* 
b. Participants were too lax about being prompt In arriving at the 
appointed place for departure* 

c* The effectiveness of this endeavor was seen in the enlar ged 
life-space of each student* 

d* Personal and social relationships betwe^ students and faculty 
were strengthened throu^ use of private cars for transports^ 
tion on each trip* 

Reconmendatlons 

a* Pleld trips be made an integral part of the project for 

next year* 

b« A ocmiilttee to plan and coordinate the field trips should be 
selected very early after school opens* 

0* Trips to be offered and appointments for them should be the 
cocnittee's first concem* 

d* Students facully ^ participate in field trip selection* 
e* Th e coomittee ahmii d hold meetings with the staff members re- 
sponsible for each of the trips* 

f . \ 7 hen appointments have been mside for the place to be visitedf 
faculty— sponsors d have a preplanning session with the 

students assigned them to prepare the students for the trip 
And their responsibilities related to it* 
g* A picnic with lunch and games for all feunilty and students 
av^miid be made a part of the first field trip* 
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h« Private cars for transportation should be utilized! ^ 
sible* 

!• Staff ncnbers should be responsible to the coDoittee for a 
virltten surmiy of trips toJcen* 

j. Punds should be provided to pay expenses for the field tripSf 

including pay for the sponsor* 

3. Aftex^chool Student Activities 

Staff nenbers ivere cognizant of the fact that students need 

a feeling of belonging to the total school progrcn and concluded 

« 

that extracurricular activities could help meet this need* Var- 
ious activities vhich involved greater pupil participation and 
interaction were proaoted. 

Objectives 

a* To provide a variety of activities ained at prcooting the 
feeling of being a part of the total school progran 
b* To place the students in close contact with the. rest of tha 
student bodyi this contact was to be a relaxed manner! out- 
side of the restricted discipline of the classroGO 
c* To develop a greater interest in the areas of academic lean- 
ning 

d* To develop a closer understanding between faculty cud st'^- 
dents 

Some of the activities offered in the after-school program 

were: 

a« Interest clubs 
b* Athletic intramural progran 
o* Get-Aoquainted party 



d* Individual and Eciall group activities in g£mc roon 
ei* Student council activitiea 
f • Clubs in special areas 
Procedures 

Interest clubs were organized for the seventh grade on the 
basis of a survey of interests. The survey indicated interest in 
these areass tenniSf horseback riding> sciencej poolf b i l liar ds y 
photographyy and fishing. 

These clubs net \dien it was convenient for the group and 
net at the places vdiore the activities were to take place. 

a. The af tea>H3chool athletic progran was primarily an intr a nu r al 
progran for boy ay although several softball gones wereL sched- 
uled with other schools for the girls. The largest group of 
participants in the cfte3>»school activities was conposed of 
the culturally deprived students. These boys took a strong 

s 

interest in the athletic progran and were quite successful* 
The prograns offered were basebally footbally volleybally 
soccery and track and field* 

* 

b. A track and field day was held for boys and girls at the end 
of the year. There was active and enthusiastic participa- 
tion fron all students y e£q)ecially the culturally deprived 
group. The interest shown by the girls in the softball 
gancs was very rewarding. 

c. A 6 et«Acquainted party was sponsored by the Student Coxmcil 
at the beginning of the school year. It was hoped that the 
students would becone involved in activities together and 
would cone to know each other outside the classroon. Group 
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singing ond gonesf nusio» doncingi and ping-pong were provid- 
ed for the students* 

d. After^echool activities were provided throu^ the Oomunity 
School prograii. In this progran the school plant is used for 
all nanncr of activities after the regular school day# A 
special roon and the cafeteria are used for individual and 
onnii group genes* The culturally deprived group cade great 
use of these activities# 

e* The Student Council and other school clubs sponsored various, 
activities in which all students participatedf either as ac- 
tive participants or as spectators of the activilqr* Activi- 
ties such as the Orange and Green week involved all students# 
During this weekf cdl haneroons were divided into two teans* 

The roods were decorated} a dance was held} a football gana 
pep rally involved all the student body* Thxs gave all 
students the opportunity to work on a codDon project with 
the object to win recognition for their tean and honcroca* 

Other activities which the students becane nutually involved in 
were "sales” held after school by various clubs* These 
"sales” brou^t *udents together to work on a comon project* 
f. Regular school clubs available to all students were: Span?- 
ish Circlet Rational Junior Honor Society t Student Councilf 
Ifusic Clubf and Drana Club* In these fecial area clubSf 
all students irtio neet the requirenents or idio have special 
interests were eligible to join* 

Results. 

It was felt that the of ter^school progran was highly succes- 

9 

ful in helping the students achieve a feeling of social acceptance* 
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The culturally deprived students were the largest group of partic- 
ipants in the described programs. The athletic program and the 
individual games after school provided opportunities for all 
students to associate with each other on an equal basis* This 
association greatly helped the culturally deprived student as 
it gave experiences vath all students regardless of back- 
ground or economic level* 

Tlie athletic activities produced tangible results in that 
many awards were received by the students in the cultu r a ll y de- 
prived group* One of these students wcaa the ’’Outstanding Ath- 
lete” award in the seventh grade* 

The faculty felt that the results of the afteacnoon activi- 
ties v/ere significant in helping ass imil ate the special group 
into the total school program. After vTorking with a group of 
culturally deprived students for a year> the faculty felt this 
group needed a great deal of social acceptance} and they showed 
a need to ’’belong” or identify with the school. As this need 
was met} the classroom achievement was improved} and the stu- 
dents became more involved in the total school program* A good 
comparison could be made between the boys and the girls in the 
culturally deprived groups the boys seemed to make a better 
adjustment to the school program than the girls } and it was felt 
that some of the good adjustment made by the boys was due to the 
extensive after— school activities offered* The girls program 
was not as extensive and for tliis reascai} it was felt that the 
girls did not identify with the total school program* IToting 
this apparent lack in the program} a more extensive program will 
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be plazmed for the girls In oaning school years* 

One of the most positive results obtained by the afteiv 
school activities was the association of student and facully 
members f especially the culturally deprived students who seemed 
most Interested in participating* These students obtained muc h 
in the association with faculty members outside the classroom* 

It was felt that an excellent beginning had been made in tha 
area of helping culturally deprived students achieve a sense of 
Identification with the total school program* The after-school 
activities program should be expanded into areas which all stiH 
dents can participate >ln« 

Recommendations 

a* A planned program of athletics vdiich would include the indiv- 
idual spox*ts as well as the seasonal team sports* 
b* A program should be planned which would incorporate the areas 
in home economics and at correcting the standards of 
dress and behavior for all girls but espec iall y the Regro 
girl* This activity should include demonstrations and ex- 
perimentation with cooklngy dress deslgnlngf and hair styl- 
ing* Participation should be elective and several activi- 
ties should be in progress at the same time* 
c* A program should be p3?ovlded for boys using the £u:^a of iiv- 
dustrlal arts in a similar manner that home economics was 
used for the girls* 

d* After-school activities should be planned as something spew^ 
ini encouraged schoolnvlde* Two meetings a month should 



be sufficient* 
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4* Teachezv^ldes 

After tha project was under wayi became obvious that the 
regular reading classes were too large* With such wide range of 
instructional levels, it was not possible to give the needed ii>- 
dividualized instruction. To help solve this problem, a tutor- 
ial program was organized using teache]>aides in Educational 
Psychology from the University of Miami. Twenty-nine aides were 
scheduled to assist in all subjects which emphasized language 
development. The aides were to work vd.th individuals and groups 
of not more than five students. The teache3>aides volunteered 
over sixty— five hours per week or nearly one thousand hours of 
student contact during the Spring semester# 

An orientation session was held during which the teacher# 
aides were given guidance in the following areas* 
a. Understanding of the disadvantaged child 
b* Appropriate techniques for motivation 
Q. Reading instruction 

(1) Symptoms of difficialties 

( 2 ) Pointers on teaching word attack and comprehension 
skills 

d. System for evaluating students 

Subsequent monthly sessions were held to further discuss 
principles of learning, motivation, and techniques of reading 
instruction. The teacher-aides were supervised by the school 
reading specialist and the psychologist in the project# 

The Teacher^ide program proved to be one of the most vaL- 
uable features of the project. All of those involved agree 
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that its benefits were faa>roaching. Visiting teams of teachers 
and administrators were extremely enthusiastic and high in praise 
of this operational procedure. Specific details concerning in- 
volvement of tGachc 3 >aidcs in the reading program are included 
in Appendix H, Plans are now in process to expand this tutorial 
program to include approximately ninety teacher-aides and incor- 
porate it in the curriculum plans at all levels for the coming 
school year* 

D# Areas of Study 
1* Introduction 
Overd.ew 

The South Miami Junior High School Pilot Curriciilum Project 
represented an attempt to design a curriculum which would effec- 
tively meet the most crucial academic and developmental needs of 
a selected group of culturally disadvantaged seventh-grade pup- 
ils. Data from standardized tests of academic potential and 
achievement ^ non-pro jective personality inventories! the "expert” 
opinion of a variety of specialists were the principal sources of 
infoimation used to detexmine the most evident areas of weakness. 
Extensive use was made of literature deali n g with the character^ 
istics of youth from impoverished homes and neighborhoods in 
formulating the specific objectives of this project. It was 
necessary! also! to borrow heavily from the generalizations of 
discipline closely related to education! especially psychology! 
sociology! and anthropology. 

Members of the staff proceeded on the assumption that a sat- 
isfactoiy curriculum must meet the following mlnlnium conditions. 
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a. MnVft adequate provisione for developing facility ^ 

the basic sldJl .8 of conmunication idiich include readingf 
uritingf listening} and spealdng* 

b. Decrease the general cultural deficit and promote the devel^ 
opment of positive attitude tonaxd "self.” 

c. Baise the general level of aspiration and develop positive 
attitudes toward academic lea rn i n gs* 

d. Facilitate social acceptance by p. ei’s. 

e. Be based on sound principles of lea rnin g* 

General Instructional Objectives 

A synthesis of the data gathered from the sources referred 
to above led to the formulation of the following objectives for 
the project: 

a* To increase facility in handling the basic tools of coomuD- 
ication 

b* To broaden interests and develop more favorabl'^ attitudes 
!idiich will lead to wider read in g 
c* To guide perceptual activilgr so that it will result in foi>* 
matlon of concepts 

d. To provfde experiences designed to in5>rove auditory discriift- 
ination 

To provide e3q>criences designed to develop speech habits 
that more nearly conform to standard Khgli i di usage 

f . To provide e^eriences idiich will yield adult models with 
vdiich disadvantaged pupils may identify 

g. To enrich general cultural b ac k g r ound 

h* To promote the development of positive fee l i n gs of self- 



esteem 
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1* To nurture tlie developaent of positive attitudes toward the 
pursuit of p<irsonel laprovewent 

Structure of the Prograe 

The flf^ pupils chosen for the speclel study were distrib- 
uted diroughout the twelve sevendi-grede hcoieroaiBS so that they 
would have contact wldi other boys and girls In the school# The 
reaalnder of the schedule was as follows* 





2 13 14 


5 ^ 


6 


toys - Shop 
;irls - Home Be. 


1 1 

Basic Education 

1 J 


Ihys. 

Ed. 


Basic 

Hath 



A special prograw was developed In shop and hcae econowlcs 
soMidiat different from a traditional program. Basic education 
was for three periods and emphasised the language arts wldi 



science and social studies for content. The reading, art and 
general music teachers worked with the basic education teachers 
as a teme. The pupils were In physical education with four 
other sections. The mathematics teachers cooperated With a 
special county program for basic mathematics, but some Innov- 
ations were added by the South Mlanl teadiers. In all areas, 
some new t^hn l y*<*s new materials were developed especially 

suited to the experimental group. 

Fifteen hours per week were allocated In a block arrange- 
nmnt for the development of language skills. However, ttio of 
these hours were to provide enrichment experience In music and 
art. These fifteen hours were subdivided into sixteen thirty- 
minute modules and seven fifty- five minute standard class periods. 
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AXiahougb lihfit. sobodulG n&8 ad|)U8't6d from 1dm8 “to 1dlJii6f *th8 gonBxaX 
weeildy time allocatloiie were as foUowss (See Appendix I for de- 
tailed echediile*) 



a* Basle reading skills 
b* Independent reading 
c* Mechanics of wilting 
d* Speech correction and oral 
communication skills 
e* Small group dlscussicn 
f • Basic llbrazy aklllB 
g. Total groiQ) presentation 
h» Music enrichment 

i. Art enrichment 

j. listening skills 



4 


Mir« periods 


4 


hrs« 


3 


i hr* periods 




hrs* 


4 


i hr* periods 


2 


hrs* 


2 


i hr* peilods 


1 


hr* 

« • 


3 


i hr* periods 




hrs*. 


2 


i hr* periods 


1 


hr* 


1 


1-hr* period 


1 


hr* 


1 


1-hr* period 


1 


hr* 


1 


1-hr* period 


1 


hr* 


2 


i hr* periods 


a 


hr* 




TOTAL 


15 


hrs* 



2* language Arts 

General objectlYes for the students in language developments 
a* To broaden Interests develop favorable attitudes fhidh 
will lead to wider reading 

b* To raise achievement level by diagnosing le arnin g difficul- 
ties of each individual and by providingf according to hia 
needs f a eystematic or a functional approeudi to liqprovement 
o* To evaluate the following throu^ informal tests and invent- 
toriess 

(1) Beading level 

(2) Listening comprehension level 

(3) Vision and hearing 
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(4) Visual axid auditozy perceptlan 

(5) Knowledge of phonics 

(6) Syntax and pronunciation 

(7) Test of learning methods 

(s) Handwriting and spelling ahilily 
d« To guide perceptual activity so that it will result In f03>* 
mation of meaningful concepts 

e« To provide a progr a m based on knowledge and insists regard** 
ing the child's personal— social development as well as his 
expressed area of interests (interest Invaatoxy) 
f» To stress improvements of auditory discrimination^ vocabulary f 
pronunciationf i^yntaxy and written expression throu^ the use 
of language experience techniques 
g. To evaluate progress periodically and guide accord in gly 
Specific language Skills To Be Developed 
a« listening Comprehension 

(1) Recognizing main idea 

(2) Noting details 

(3) Determining sequence 

(4) Detecting inference 
(3) Draining conclusions 

(6) Predicting outcomes 

(7) Following directions 
b« Speaking 

(1) Awareness and understanding of speech levels 

(2) Correct use of standard informal Rnglish 

(3) Correct pronunciation 
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(4) Clarity and good sequence in eapreesion of ideas 

a. Reading 

(1) Word recognition 

(a) Use of context clues. 

(b) Application of phonic skills 

(c) Use of structural analysis 

(d) Knowledge of language structure. 

(e) Dictionary skills 

(2) Assimilative re a d in g 

(a) Identifying main ideas 

(b) Remembering details 

(c) Recalling sequence 

(3) Critical reading 

(a) Evaluating relevancy and adequacy 

(b) Using inferences to arrive at conclusions 
(0) Evaluating attitudes 

(d) Predicting outcomes 

(e) Interpreting humor 

(f ) Interpreting figurative language 

(g) Interpreting propaganda techniques 

(4) Interpretation of punctuation 

(5) Oral reading 

(a) Interpretation of mood 

(b) Intonation stress and juncture 

(6) Ability ■bo remember ideas gained from reading and to 
use them in a new situation 

(7) Vocabulary development throu^* 
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(a) Icmguage-experience activities 
!• Field trips. 

2« Guest speakers 
3* Audio-visual aids 

(b) Directed reading activities 

(c) Independent reading activities 

(d) Ebqpansion of sight vocabulary 

(e) Knowledge of various uses of words 

1. Denotation and connation 

2. Levels of abstraction 
a. Indexing 

b« Classification 
3« Shifts of meaning 
4* Definite and Indefinite terms 

(b) Study Skills 

(a) Stating problem or purpose 

(b) Identifying using various reference materials 

(c) Locating information relevant to a specific pur^ 
pose 

(d) Evaluating relevancy of information to a question 

(e) Organizing information and summarizing 

(f) Note taking 

(g) Outlining 

(h) Following directions 
d« Writing 

(1) Writing of sentences and paragraphs from dictation 

( 2 ) Supervised writing activities to correlate with reading 
and discussion of experiences 
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(3) Improvement of sentence sense 

(4) Arranging sentences in correct paragraph form 

(5) Free writing to encourage fluency 

(s) Accuracy in capitalization and punctuation 
(7) Improvement of spelling 
(s) l^rovement of handwriting 
(9) Iietter writing 
2* Language Arts 

a. Discussion and Writing 

The organization of the program had the fifty 

students divided between two teachersf each of udiom was rc~ 
sponsible for the development of his own class curriculum* 
Latery during the first semestery the organization struc** 
ture was changed to operate on a modular schedule* This 
mrviiii fl-r schcdulc Continued throu^ the rest of the semester 
and to the conclusion of the school year* The teachers were 
then responsible for instruction in different areas* 

An evaluation of the program and its progress was made 
at the beginning of the second semester* At this timey a 
change of personnel was made* It was felt that the curric- 
ulum design could be more effective if fewer topics were 
chosen and studied in more depth* During the second semes-* 
ter an attenqpt to do this was made* 

On the modular schedule y students were assigned to 
classes on a thirtyHininute basis* It was felt that the 
short attention span of the students could be used to an ad- 
vantage by this method* Writing activities were used to 
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correXsite rurth©r develop Ithose qxq&s Introduced in the 
discussion period* 

Earxj in the program! there was strong evidence that help 
was needed in correcting substandard oral and written language 
patterns of the students* Responses which were made inco3>* 
rectly were Immediately corrected by the teacher without spe~ 
cific comment as to being wrong* The student then autcfuiat-* 
ically attempted to rephrase his question or answer correctly* 
Students readily adopted this technique and were heard to use 
it among themselves* This same practice which was used in 
oral work was continued in the writing period* During the 
first semester much work was don©! in drill foxmi on sentence 
patterns* At first the sentences were short and very simple* 
later the students were encouraged to add “color” to their 
sentences by using the different modifiers* At no tim©! how^ 
everj was this instruction formalized to the point of identify- 
ing parts of sentences and/ or word usage* 

The approach to writing during the second semester was 
changed! somewhat! in its intent* Since the units were 
planned to last for longer lengidis of tim©! the design of re- 
search was built in! the students were encouraged to make 
application of this “new found” Imowledge of sentence struc- 
ture variation of patterns* The units on communication 
awH the United States were resesirch oriented* Bach student 
used the library and reference materials extensively and de- 
veloped reports of surprising organization and continuity of 
materials* Throughout the period of research! there was 
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continuous reinforcement of proper sentence patterns and stu- 
dents were encouraged to use new words and make use of varie- 
ty in their writing# 

Unit Summaries 

In the beginning I each teacher concentrated primarily on 
activities which would help the students become oriented to 
South TW-iflini Junior High* The hope was that these studenta 
would become acquainted with and know the reasons for school 
policies y regulations and customs ^ and that a sense of iden^ 
tification with and belonging to would result. 

Following the orientation program a unit was developed 
which attempted to enhance self-acceptance and acceptance of 
others. Briefly outlined 9 the unit was as follows: 

1. Kiowledge of one’s self 

11 . Personality is: 

A. A person’s total behavior and characteristics 

B. Influenced by heredity and environment 

111. Common physical) social) and emotional needs 

IV. Problems arising from unmet needs 
V, Mechanisms used in defense of behavior 
The behavioral and attitudinal changes ej^ected from the 
study of personality were: 

(1) Appreciation of others for qualities of character rather 
than race) religion) and so forth 

(2) Appreciation of^ and respect for^ individual dignity 

(3) Appreciation of personal value 

(4) Respect for the rights of individuality 
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The study of one*s own personality was then expanded to 
include a study of biographies of people who characterized 
personalities \idiich the students admired* 

Hurricane Betsyt wdiich struck Miami early in the school 
ycar> was used to initiate a study of weather and map reading# 
Emphasis was given to tracking the paths of hurricanes and 
utilizing latitude and longitude coordinates# Each student 
organized a notebook using material learned through discussion 
and the newspaper# 

A major imit of the first semester focusaed on the human, 
body# Since many of the children were in an integrated school 
situation for the first timej it was hoped that the children 
would acquire knowledge concerning race and skin differences* 
This would lead the children to correct appraisal of likenes- 
ses and differences. Films were used extensively in this 
unit# Micro->views of cells 9 skinf and bones were also used# 

The last major topic used during the first semester was 
conservation. This unit was a county-wide project sponsored 
by the Kiwanis Clubs of Miami. It was felt that the students, 
would profit in their feelings of oneness with other seventh 
graders if they could participate in a grade-^de program# 

The basic concepts developed in this unit were: 

(1) Ability to identify our natural resources 

(2) Recognize the importance of natural resources 

(3) Knowledge of the basic steps in conservation of 

(a) soil 

(b) water 
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(c) forests 

(d) wildlife 

(e) humans 

The culminating activity for this unit was a trip to the 

nearby Everglades National Park* 

Several units of shorter duration were used during the 
rest of the first semester. At the beginning of the second 
semester) the suggestion to plan fewer units which v/ould last 
longer was tried. 

The first major unit developed v/as on man’s need for 
ccMQunication) and the methods he has devised for transmit- 
ting information* It was hoped the pupils would recognize 
their inadequacies in communication techniques and be moti- 
vated to Improve their oral and written language. 

Students were permitted to choose a communication method 
for investigation* They were encoiaraged to investigate people 
who were Important in the development of the method; the 
scientific background; and the modem uses of the method* 
Language development was specifically focussed ons 

(1) Development of research techniques 

(2) Use of library and reference materials 

(3) Organization and presentation of materials collected 
through individual investigation and research 

With the conclusion of this unit) it was felt that the 
students would enjoy and profit by a unit in the area of lit- 
erature* The Scholastic Literature Unit on Animals was select- 
ed. Although the reading level of the stories was above the 
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general level of the students In the class > nevertheless! it 
was felt that by previously recording (on the tape recorder) 
the story to be used and having the students follow by reading 
from their bookS| that no loss of interest would be observed# 
This unit proved to be one of the most successful! since the 
stories developed the general theme of similarities of prob- 
lems which occur both in the animal world and the human world* 
The students identified easily with the main character or 
problem situation of the story* la n guage development was 
focussed primarily on discussion and vocabulary extension* 

Plot structure of stories was also studied* 

During the year there was evidence that the students* 
concept of environment was very restricted* Basically! it in- 
cluded their home-school community and excluded the broader 
concept of environment of state! regional! national con?- 
munities* Therefore! the final unit undertaken attempted to 
broaden the concept of environment to include these areas. 

The unit focussed on a presentation of the general character- 
istics of geography! climate! economics! and culture of the 
United States- For purposes of compa3?ison! the presentation 
was done on the basis of an arbitrary division of the United 
States iito four parts. Throughout the unit similarities and 
differences were explored. Running concurrently with this 
was an individual investigation of a state. Each student 
selected a state; wrote for information; and did intensive 
research in the library. Research techniques and organization 
of information were again employed. Map studies and drills 
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were a vital part in (nq^ancling the concept of envirornaent. 
Films were used extensively in the unit. 

Results 

One strength of the discussion sessions appeared to be 
the climate of acceptance created by the teachers* The chil- 
dren seemed to feel at home in the school f and this enabled 
them to verbalize freely. The quantity of class participation 
and the willingness to verbalize indicated that the objcctivea 
hoped for in the area of self-acceptance and acceptance of 
others had been realized to some degree* 

One hindrance to progress in curriculum design at the 
beginning of the year was laclr of time to plan and develop 
materials. During the second semester long-range planning 
was encouraged. This gave more opportunity for collecting 
and developing appropriate materials and allowed the teacher 
time to internalize her own feeling conceming c3q)cctations 
of the children and her own feelings about the appropriateness 
of the topic* AlsOf fewer unit topics wore used. The con^ 
sensus of opinion of all personnel involved with the program 
was that the second soacster went better than the first* 

Thia Z3ay not be due entirely to the curriculum planned but 
other factors as welly such as personnel changes y attitude 
changesy and so forth. 

Observations 

One major obstacle vhich had to be overcome was the 
teachers* conception of what ou^t to be learned* The idea 
that language development was the goal and content was ii>- 
cidental or only a vehicle to be used in language development 
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was difficult to accept* Many persons felt the children bad 
to learn the content covered* Tests used at first by the 
teachers indicated too mich concern with learning facts* As 
the year progressed^ however^ the major focus seeioed to 
change from facts to language development as the primaxy couf* 
corn* The gradual change in expectation and focus improved 
the program probably as much as any material or method used* 
Observation of the pupils Indicated progress in l an guage 
development as evidenced by: an ieprovement in the written 

and oral language used; the increase in length of written 
materials produced by the pupils; inprovement In organization 
of materials; and the inprovemcnt in the power of observation 
and logical thou^t* 

The procedure used for language development in the wrl- 

ting and discussion periods seemed to be very successful* 

% 

There was evidence of a positive reaction to correction of 
language patterns and an enthusiasm for learning to speak and 
write more acceptably* 

One of the obvious exclusions of resource materials was 
television* hue to a '^joAntenance” probleof it was not pos- 
sible to construct the necessary antenna needed to receive 
the programs in the small classrooci* 

The idea that cemtent is a vehicle to be used for 
language development has merit as motivation is spurred 
through content* It be noted that certain topics had 

more appeal to these students than others* The unit on con- 
servation had less appeal than any other* This may have been 
due to the treatsient of the material vhlch allowed too much 
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fin pyifi aia on facts vihich ?fere too sophisticated* The unit on 
geography of the United States had nore appeal than any other* 
This topic appeared to have been developed and ta u^t nore at 
the level of leoxning of these children than other topics used* 

Throu^out the entire yeoTf the teachers were particularly 
airi 1 1 -Pill rmd j naight fiil in motivating the children to loam* 
Motivation and enthusiasm was especially good during the second 
semester* This was probably due to a better focus of method 
and materials at the pupils* level of achievement. 
Recommendations 

More time shCT ild be allowed for p lannin g an appropriate 
curriculum at the beginning of the school year. Actuallyf an 
entire year ni g ht have been used for planning before anything 
was begun} keeping in mind the idea of flexibilily and c han ge 
as. the pupils progress. 

Fewer topics ffhoni be covered and more **in depth” covers 
age of those few areas used* This seems to allow for l ang u a ge 
development n nd the learning of facts and generalizations con^ 
ceming the content. Both pupils and teachers appeared more 
satisfied. 

It would seen unwise to recommend any partic ular method 
or technique of instmetion as best| however} lessons vdiich 
?rent particularly well appeared to have been planned and 
structured in the teacher* s mind but appeared to the c h il dr en 
as unstructured situations. 

Because the errors made ly the Negro students wo3^ not 
the fj VTtP r as those made by the vdiite students} it was felt that 
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coxrectlon of dialectal speech pattexxis could best be done 
by racial, groupiog* 
b« Free Reading 

Students In small groins attended free reading sessions 
three times a week* Xhey were allowed to read or browse on 
any topic they wished* Uaterlals were available covering the 
entire range of reading levels* Teeudier-aldes were helpful 
in this area and were asked to help the student in tiie f ol*> 
lowing wayss 

(1) Discover interests and help student to select suitable 
books at his reading level* 

(2) Assist in word attack 

(3) Guide in understanding new concepts and new vocabulary 

(4) Encourage discussion of reading 

were ab le to establish a rapport with in» 
dividual students which resulted in a more, favorable- attitude 
toward independent reading* Written reports of observations 
submitted by teacheivaides furnished a valuable guide to the 
reading teacher* Xhe f osnat in free reading was a varied 
one* At times students read orally to teacbex^-cddes who as- 
sisted them with word recognition and comprehension* At 
other timeSf etudente read independently from magazines or 
books* 

ObeervatlonB 

To find high-interest» low-level reading materials was 
a major problem* Students seemed to prefer shorter books* 

It was interesting to xiote that motivation for oral 
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readizig was much greater with the Negro students than with the 

Occaslonallyf stories were read to the students by the 
teachei^aides. This activity appealed especially to those of 
extremely low ability* 5 Kie technique of reading part of an 
interesting story would often encourage students to finish 
reading it by themselves. Chief interests were sportsy aiw 
imalf spr.ocf teezwagey and stories of contemporaries* 
Recommendations 

It was felt that the unstructured reading class helped the 
students expand their interest in different reading areas* 
Newspapers 9 magazines 9 comic books 9 and other materials were 
toudied* The class should be continued* 

The teacher«aldes were invaluable and should be continued | 
however9 the observations the aides recorded should have bean 
available to other teachers and used more extensively* 
c* library 

Introduction 

A major part of the librariai^ contribution consisted of 
selecting a»d ordering new materials suitable for the culture 
ally deprived student and working with teachers to suggest 
mateidnls from the collection as various units were studied 
in classes. 

In addition to this 9 each ability group was assigned to 
the library for two one-half hour periods per week* Two lib- 
rarians conducted the classes with each teacher b a 3 cin g the same 

« 

students each week for both of their two classes* 
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A coxner of the library partially screened from the rest 
of the room was used as a classroom. Generally 9 all materials 
needed for the lesson or free reading period were placed here 
before each class session* 

Objectives 

(1) To make the child comfortable and at ease in a library so 
that he is aware of its possibilities for visits and use* 
(2} To enlarge student Ideas by e]qposure to the many kinds of 
materials and topics avedlable* 

(3) To give students a basic working knowledge of sliiq;)le 
library skills 
Proceduores 

The lessons began with a short tour of the school library 
for the first two sessions* After that 9 the library was treat- 
ed as a classroom with children working In one group for In- 
troduction of new materialf then breaking into small groups 
for individucd instruction with the librarian and the teacher^ 
aides. Lessons in library skille were interspersed with free 
reading and browsing periods. 

A very basic program of progressively more difficult 
library skills was taught 9 beginning with alphabetizing and 
proceeding throu^ lessons on the Dewey Decimal system and 
encyclopedias of general and specific types. 

Materials 

Idbraxy lessons were dittoed. Sources were books on 
teaching library skille to elementary children. BookS9 i^aga.* 
zines9 and vertical file material at appropriate reading lev- 
els were used to accompany the lessons. 
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Lessons were worked on} corrected} and completed in the 
class time vdth occasional homework assignments* Papers v/ere 
graded and returned with rewards for exceptionally well-done 
work* Extra^credit exercises were always available for those 
yHa.0 wanted them. These were oral or written work continuing 
or amplifying the lesson* 

Por those who read at third- grade level or beloW} lessons 
were read aloud} simplified and otherwise modified to fit in- 
dividual abilities* Generally} in most lessonS} the children 
in the two upper ability groups did not require as much 1 j>- 
dividualizing of the work* 

Results 

The motivation of this group was generally hi^ at the 
beg inning of the year and continued for most of the year* All 
of the four ability groups mastered the simple skills idilch 
would be expected in a normal program with third-or fourth - 
grade-level children} and the two top groups were able to reach 
an acceptable level of skill in library use for seventh grade* 
The lower groups could perform simple library tasks such as 
using the card catalogue but were not prepared to pursue in- 
dividual research vhich would require extensive use of refers 
ence materials* Their reading level; their abilities in ab- 
strewt thinking; their vocabulary; and other factors inhibit 
and prohibit learning of this advancement* 

With all groups a reasonable degree of success was at- 
tained in tyie first two objectives* Most felt at ease and 
interested in the wide choice of materials offered in a library* 
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All understood routine inatters of checking out books t library 
usage and rules 9 and were aware of the range of topics on which 
there was Informatloni but only a few were able to find lnf 03 >- 
matlon without help 9 even In such basic tools as the begi nni ng 
reference books and the dictionaries* This should not be dls*- 
couraglng since these skills must be tau^t carefully all 
through the junior high school for average students. 

Conclusions 

The comer of the library vHalch was used as a classroom 
proved to be too much of a showcase for the unrestrained social 
behavior of this group. Other students using the library 9 at 
the wmift tjiaef v/ere9 somewhat9 disturbed. A small room apart 
would have given a more comfortable arrangement. 

Ideally 9 librarian Instruction should be started In the 
upper elementary school years and continued Into the junior 
hl^ school as a part of the English curriculum. Many of the 
library lessons were coordinated with current work In the 
students* ether classes 9 but often the students seemed unable 
to relate the library instruction to other classes and to 
transfer skills* 

It was most Interesting to have this amount of time (two 
half-hour library periods per week for all groups) to concen- 
trate upon library skills. With those yHoo read on third- 
grade level and up9 progress was very good| however9 with the 
lower groups 9 reading difficulties and the pl^ysical arrange- 
ment of the library hampered all concerned# " 
d. Listening 

Analysis of previously administered tests to determine 
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the student reading ability » comprehension, \vord recognition, 
vocabulary, and general language skille indicated that veiy 
deliberate and pointed instruction was needed in each of 
these areas. A major problem was to provide satisfactory 
materi^s which would meet these needs and yet be supple- 
mental to the traditional reading program as described else- 
where in the overfall report of the project. 

The objectives were very basic: 

(1) To recognize main idea 

(2) To note details 

(3) To determine sequence 

(4) To detect inference 

(5) To draw conclusions 
(s) To predict outcomea 
(7) To follow directions 
(s) To build Interest 

(9) To develop appreciation of books, radio, TV presentations, 
poetry 

(10) To encourage critical listening 

(11) To listen with recall as goal 

(12) To listen for pleasure, entertainment, or enjoyient 
The general feeling was that "silent reading” would not 

directly meet these objectives, and that "oral reading", while 
possibly valuable under certain circumstances, still would not 
provide the hoped for end results* 

Certain graded materials were available in limited numbers# 
The class size was approximately ten to fourteen students as 
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determined by prearranged groupings 9 and the length of the 
class period was thirty minutes* One activity was reading a 
story while hearing It on tape at the same time* Two "listen- 
ing stations" of eight headsets each were purchased and lis- 
tening stations were connected to a tape recorder so that a 
maximum of sixteen students could wear headsets andf at the 
same time 9 comfortably read a selection from a booh or maga- 
zine. 

The members of the vrarkshop read selected passages for 
"trial" tapes and from these? approximately? four teachers 
were selected because of voice quality? enunciation? and ex- 
pression to record master tapes. 

The purpose was to provide a situation in \7hich the stu- 
dent could listen to the story while he read it in the book in 
front of him. Naturally? a great deal of care was taken in 
making the master tapes v/ith regard to speed and pronunciation* 
])ue to relatively short class periods? it was decided that the 
beet length of time for any one story or tape would be approxi- 
mately eight to ten minutes* 

In general? the average class period of tliirty minutes was 
divided into four units: 

(1) The openiiig minutes of the period consisted of the teach- 
er* s presentation of a general idea of what the students were 
about to hear and listen to in the selected reading. Certain 
vocabulary v/ords were noted on the board and discussed briefly. 
As time went on? bulletin boards reflected the ideas or themes 
of stories read or being read* 
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(2) The students followed the tape recording in their book 
or magazine* 

(3) A brief discussion or folloiM;^ of the reading 

(4) A eooqprehension check on shat they had ”read”* The cos- 
prehension che ck consisted of a written quis of six to 
bwenty questions related to the content of the lesson* 
These papers were then scored and a record kept of the 
results and of Individual student progress* 

(5) In the low ability graap the format was essentially the 

but the teacher read the quis a loud to the gpntup* 

(5) Ihenerer possiblef "tbB teacher displayed objects in a 
story or related it to the students* b ackgr ound* Fo3/> 
lowKq> activities were also encouraged which included 
reading books from related areasf writing poetryt draw- 
ing pictures 9 encouraging studente to bring related 
materials from hoaie* 

As this program progressed! variations of the classroom 
procedure we re tried with satisfactory results* For examplSf 
In c er tain lessonsf either the tape recording or the cuscodh 
panying piece of reading material was e li m in ated* 

The class atmosphere was one of extreme attention! in- 
terestf and involvement* The students enioved the listening 
laboratory and were anxious to attend this class again* 

It should be noted tlwit fhile the teq)e recordings could 
have been heard by the students without the need for headsetst 
the tact that they did have headsets on and that the room was 
quietf seemed to contribute greatly toward the students* corw 
centration* 
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BeooaMBdationa 

(1) She tblr^fHoiiiute period eee probably too short to aooon^ 
pliab the ftdl objectiTee of the listening class* Either 
nore periods or a longer class time shonld be used* 

(2) A greater irariely of actiTities should he tried* Most of 
the actiTities frere based on stories* A games format eas 
successful and mi^it prove useful* 

(3) listening activities should he correlated more eith other 
school activities* 

(4) More activities on appreciative listening should be tried* 
e* Beading 

Each student in the project was given an Informal Twadlng 
inventory* Shis was a diagnostio survey which required iqyroaE* 
imately forty minutes to admicister individually* Its purpose 
was to analyse in detail the specific reading probleiDs in areas 
of word attadCf cosyrehensiony and interpretation* All dhilF* 
dren in the project were found to be reading below grade level 
with twenty-five percent showing serious disabilities* 

Oh the basis of these diagnostie testsy students were as- 
signed to worit with materials which would give ddll practice 
in their specific difficulties* Classes were divided into two 
groiqis according to reading ability* Mach groiq> met for a 
fifty-minute dassy four days a weeky with the exception of 
eleven severely disabled readers idio received special remedial 
Instruction- 
Objectives 

(1) To develop word xeooffiltlaa sldLllw 
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(2) To inq;>roTe assiiiiilatiTe readixig 

(3) To improYG critical reading ability 

(4) To deiyelcp skill in Interpretation of punotuation 

(5) To inqproTe oral reading ability 

(6) To eiq;>and abili'ty to remember ideas gained frcm reeding 
and to use them iu a new situation 

(7) ^0 extend Tocabulaxy derelopment 
(s) To inQ>roTe study skills 
Materials 

(x) IdLterat****^ Smm>Xer« Junior Editionf Learning Hatei>- 
ialSf Inc* 

(2) Specific Skill serieSf Baxnell Loftf LTD* 

(5) Building Heading Power* Charles B* Merrill BodkSf Inc* 

(4) Pilot Idbrary* BaaiiiTiir for Ihderstandingt Beading labors 
atonr> Science Besearch Assodatesy Inc* 

(3) Beading Spectrum* Macmillan Publishing Company* 

(s) Controlled Beader* Educationel Developmental Laboratories* 
Procedure 

A sequential pr ogram of instruction in re ad i n g ski l l s 
baaed on the above objectives was developed by the reading 
teacher* These wkin lessons in word attack and comprehension 
were presented daily to the entire group* These drill activi- 
ties lasted from ten to twenty minutes depending on the purpose 
of the lesson* The remainder of the period was spent with 
fimAii groups of four or five students working in multi-leYel 
materials under the direction of college tea6her*aldes* PrOt^ 
ress in these materials was evaluated periodically by the 
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regular teacher aod instruction was adjusted accordingly* 

Students nith serious d ;.3abilitles vdio were reading below 
third^grade level worked three periods each week with the 
special reading teacher* Word attack skills were stressed and 
kinesthetic procediires employed where necessary* So mainta i n 
hi £h intereety phonic gamesy and eight typ ewriters were used* 
The language expesrlence method was followed with students con* 
structlng and lyping stories based on picturesy field tripsy 
and many other stimuli* 

A tape from business education class wets played to pre- 
sent Instructions on the use of the typewriter and elementary 
finger custion drills* This was also valuable as an eiq)erir* 
ence in listening and following directions* Short sentences 
w e r e dictated at firsty but by the end of the termy students 
were typing sisqple stories and writing personal letters* 

Using the typew riter as a kinesthetic aid to bridge the gap 
between tmiqporal and spatial dimensions provided training in 
apaiung and sentence structure as well as reading* Since a 

level of interest for these low abilily students was 
mainta.lQsd throughout ths school yeary it was concluded that 
the typewri ter was an effective learning technique* This was 
further substantiated by the fact that the students improved 
nearly an average of two-grade levels in reading despite se- 
vere visual motor defects* 

Results 

(1) l^roved attention span 

( 2 ) Significant gains in assimilative reading with main idea 
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axid details recognized and retainedf but vocabulary and 
Inference questions remained troublesome* 

(3) loq>roved pronunciation in oral reading* Inflectional end- 
ings were pronounced more consistently as were medial and 
final consonant dusters* 

(4) JmpTcnred skill in sldjuning* 

(3) Vegro students remained weak in vocabulary* They lacked 
e]q>erlentlal background to understand word meanings* 

is) Word attack aki.lls inqproved with some studentSf but many 
still need attention* 

(7) Students showed great interest in *Uie gains they had made 
and appeared to have developed favorable attitudes toward 
reading* 

(s) Students seemed to feel that programmed materials been 
most beneficial* 

Beconmendations 

(1) Here highly individualized and prescribed instruction 

(2) More effective utilization of diagnostic tests* 

(3) Greater emphasis on broadening concept development a»d 
Increasing vocabularyr 

(4) Directed reading activities based on higher cultural 
level literature 

(3) Greater emphasis on critical and interpretive reading 

(g) Continued corrective reading program throughout junior 
high school 

(7) Clinical treatment for students with complex disabilities 
f* Speech 

Eeush of the four small groups was sbhedrled for two half- 
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hour periods of speech Inq^^rovenient per iveek* The objectiveo 
ta this area were as follows: 

(1) To determine throu^ an analysis of sanqples the most 
consistent divergencies in pronunciation and syntax 

(2) To determine vdiich divergencies mi^t have the most nsg- 
ative effect on future social mobility 

(3) To create in the student an awareness of social and 
regional differences in dialects 

(4) To provide activities which would give practice in the 
more acceptable speech patterns 

(3) To foster an attitude Ydiich accepts and recognizes the 
value of both dialects 

(6) To develop a sensltivily to the appropriateness of each 
dialect 

(7) To approach these objectives without inhibiting verbals 
1cm or damaging self-concept 

Materials used to Implement these objectives included: 

(1) Audio-visual 

(a) Tape recorders 

(b) Overhead projectors 

(c) Pictures 

(d) Beoord players 

(e) TapeSf transparenciesf records 

(2) Literary materials 

(a) Anthologies and texts containing stories 1 poetry f 
plays f dialogues! and sociodramas 

(b) Ditto sheets presenting game-like exercises for 
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audltoxy discrimination of sounds syntax 
The foUowin£ texts supplied useful stories f playsf 
poetry f and dialogues: 

Adventures for You« Companion Adventure Series* Harcourt 
Brace and ^crldy Inc* New Yorkf 1962* 

Worlds of Adventure < The Mastery of Reading! American Book 
Company. New Yorkf 1956* 

Reading With Purpose « American Book Company* New Yorkf 1961* 
American English Series < Book 3f 1>«C* Heath and Company* 
Boston! 1953* 

ladOf Robert and PrleSf CharleSf English Pattern Practices* 
University of Michigan Press* Ann Arborf 1961* 

Procedure 

Buring the first scsslonsf saiiq;)les of speech were ob- 
tained from informal discussions based on storicsf picturesf 
and personal eiperiences* For one tapef each student was 
given a situation-type cover picture from a Saturday Even^ 
lag Post and asked to tellf "What has happenedf what Is 
happening nowf and fdiat Is going to happen?" This was use- 
ful for determining control of verb tense* These tapes 
were then analyzed; divergencies classified in areas of 
phonology and syntax; and frequency of errors noted* 

Teachers participating in the workshop were given in- 
struction in making tapescrlpts of pattern practice drills* 
One session was devoted to composing and tape-recording 
drills vdiich could be used to change speech habits* Many 
of these taped drills were correlated with pictures and 
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charts shown on the overhead projector* This served to focus 
attention} maintain Interest} Mid make the lesson more pur- 
poseful* Additional activities included i 

(1) Oral reading and enEuiting of plays and sociodramas 

(2) Choral reading of poetry 

(3) Oral reading for a specific purpose} that IS} to avoid 
regressions} to pronounce endings } or for proper intona- 
tion 

(4) Practice in telephone manners and conversation 

(5) Practice of dialogues related to social studies projects 

( 6 ) *\'al reports related to social studies projects 

Tape recorders were incorporated in all activities; dia- 
lects were contrasted; and awareness of divergent expressions 
developed by students* 

Besults 

At the end of the term} students read and retold on tape 
the same stories they had recorded at the be ginnin g of the 
course* These were short selections from the Headers Digest 
STriii ^ Biinaerfl* The following observations were made: 

(1) A mere relaxed speaking tone and more careful enunciation 

(2) Inq)roved use of verb tense and inflectional endings (if 
a mistake occurred} It was frequently corrected by the 
student later in the recording*) 

(3) Improved syn.tax and use of more complex structures 

(4) Expanded vocabulary 
(3) Improved intonation 
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Since the primacy of epoken language la recognized » it 
can be assumeu that marked speech Improvement vras reflected 
in the significant gains the experimental group made in read- 
ing and vTTiting achievement scores. 

Recommendations 

Teachers in all subject areas i^uld seek opportunities 
to improve speech habits. Consistent effort is needed for 
progress. Drills should be structured on the ccnitent of a 
lesscm so students would feel that they were communicating^ 
and that the practice was purposeful* They would learn the 
ixqportant facts and new vocabulary at the same time# Drills 
should be lively and of short duration# 

Since the white students do not have the same speech 
problems y th^ should be grouped separately for other kinds 
of speech activities. 

3* Mathematics 

The sixthfograde arithmetic achievement of the students select- 
ed for the experimental group was studied carefully and average 
achievement was found well below this grade level. It was decided 
to place the group on level one in the Dade Counly mathematics 
curricul u m. Two classes meeting the same period were organized 
and two teachers worked together to develop dally lessons. 

It was later found that a rather natural student grouping 
existed in the basic mathematical sldLUsy and the two were re- 
grouped accordingly. Qae group progressed at a more rapid rate; 
howevery both showed substantial achievement gains. 

Objectives 

To provide experiences in mathematics for the culturally 
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disadvantaged students in basic concept intzx)duced and developed 
in earlier grades. The material was developed and presented for 
the Interest level of the junior hl^ school pupil but did not 
require high level reading skills. 

Specific Instructional Objectives 

a. Develop i ing of thft structure of the fiiystem of noft» 

negatxve rational numbers (numbers we use in arithmetic) 
b« Create a sense of operational consistency between^ 

(1) opexaticms on rational xumbers in rational form 

( 2 ) operations on rational numbers in decimal notaticm 

(3) operations on rational numbers named as vdiole numbers 
o« Broaden understandings increase cooqnitational proficient 

cles throu^ applications and identifications of properties 
of operations defined on subsets of the non-nej^tive rational 
numbers 

d. Develop efficient applications of standard algorithms 
e* Provide realistic situations in which understa n d in gs of numt 
bers and geometry are applied 
Iflaterials 

Broerle ncing Mathematicst Bulletin No. 7P* Dade County Board 
of Public Instruction! 1965« 

Supplementary Texts 

. « 

( 1 ) Needy, M. L«, Jamison, R. E., Johnson, Patricia I., 

Mathematics , Book I# Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc. New York, 1963* 

( 2 ) Clark, John R«, Moser, Harold E«, Junge, Charlotte W«, 
Growth In AritVnnptie« World Book Cooq>any* New York, 1933* 
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(3) Steini Edvdn I«| Refresher Workbook In ArlthmetJrO* 

Allyn and Bacony Inc* Ablantai Georgia} 1961* 

4 

(4) Compiiter Help in Learning Blagnosie of Arltlimetlc Eitq 3 ?s« 
Bade County Board of Public Instruction} n*d* 

Equipment 

(1) Abacus 

(2) Overhead pro,1ector and acetates 

(3) Measuring rulers and instruments 

(4) Eihnstripe 

(3) Gecmetric block set 

(6) Place value board 

(7) Flash cards 

(s) Chalk board and related equipment 
Procedure 

The students were given timed fact tests in addition} sub- 
traction} multiplication} and division* Brill in these areas 
was continued almost dally throughout the program* 

Each student was given a paperback book} Experiencing 
Mathematics t Bade County Public Schools} Miami} Florida} Bul- 
letin No. 7F} 1963} in which he could write} compute} ana 
take notes* The students were urged to use it as a log or 
diary of their e^qperlences with numbers* 

The mateilal was introduced throu^ two fictional charac- 
ters} "Alpha and Beta’}", with the students being encouraged to 
think with them and learn with them* Bialogues between Alpha 
and Beta were designed to raise questions that the student 
might ask} and direct attention to specific relationships from 
which valid generalizations might be drawn* The design of most 
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dialogues f a?*** Utated interaction between the learners and the 
printed pagef therebyf resulting in a greater desire to leam 

the concepts* 

‘Rnwghout the book there were "Test Yourself” sections 
for self*^7Eluation and reviews which were always followed by 
discussion* The teacher attempted to involve the students in 
self-discovery by having them find patterns f discuss j and e— 
valuate at all times* 

Using this procedure f the students were eaq^osed to a 
study oft 

(1) Place value through millions 

(2) Boman numerals 

(3) Whole number operations 

(4) Associative principle 
(3) CenBoutative principle 

( 6 ) Distributive property of multiplication over addition 

(7) Factorizations and prime numbers 
(d) Fractional operations 

(9) Batio 

(10) Decimal operations 

(11) Equivalence of fractions and decimals 

Besults 

In the opinion of the two l .xt hem atics teachers involved j 
it was felt that the results of this program were satisfactory 
in Bffff QTnpi ^ flViiwg the general objectives of the entire eaqperi^ 
mental program and the specific objectives of the mathematics 



program* 
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< m p iv yrmnimt of fh6 8'tud691't 00Ofid6Ct06 In nfttJMRltttlCS 

nas v*exy notlcoftble as tihs year progrssssd* This i!AS dus In 
part to the study and discussion In the nathenatlcs classes 
of erezyday ph«wi<wiPTift idilch ui^t normally be beyond the scope 
of ■ fchiwirti^ and experience of the culturally disadvantaged 
child. Some of these e^qperiences iTsre a conq^cative study of: 

(1) Weij^ on Ea3:th and the Mocm 

(2) The oetrio oystem 

(3) Capacity 

(4) lU.8tanoe - of objectsy land travel} ocean txavdlf air 
travel} q;»ce travel 

(3) Sconomics •• buying} selling} sages 

Speoifically} it sas found necessary to drill the siop- 
lest nultipllcation and addition facts using tables} oardSf 
anA manipulatory equipment* The results in this area sere 
particularly successful* 

It sas found that most material and ccsnsultants recoow 
a more rapid progression in the basic mathematics 
facts then sas possible for the students* The teaehsrsf 
therefore} adjusted the curriculum to the speed and needs of 
the individuals involved* It sas felt that this individual 
progreunnlng not only aided the mathematics knowledge but} 
alsO} i mpr oved the attitude of the student toward his soxiC} 
the tecudierS} his peerS} and the school* 

4* Physical Education 
Introduction 

Th e fundamentcOL functions of the physical education program 
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was to proTlde aottYltleo tbct nould meet the develppnental needs 
of boys and girls; help them to l£Q)roTe their sMlls in the Taxi- 
e*^ of sportSf gameS} and ezercises; and instill a rital interest 
in the adhisYement and malntenaoe of individual fitness* 

The physical education periods provided an opportunity for 
the experimental block classes to interact with other students in 
the school* Early in the yeart it was noted that almost without 
ezueptianf the e]g;)erimental groupf especially the boys and the 
Hegro glrls^were outstanding in both attitude and physical skills* 
Exceptional physical ability was particularly noted among the 
Hegro girl students* 

Obieottres 

The physical education program in the experimental block 
classes was not appreciably different from the regular Bade County 
junior hl^ program* The objectiTes were as follows^ 
a* To create a climate of acceptance and trust among the teaclw 
ers and students 

b* To help students learn to play cooperatively together 
e* To encourage all students to demonstrate aportamanship on and 
off the athletlo field 

.d* To develop skills and fsavorable attitudes among the students 
toward physical activity and recreation for leisure time 
e* To inqprove speed and agility for each student 
f • To encourage the students to understand the facts that are 
pertinent to health and disease* 

Procedure 

In order to accomplish these cbjectivest the following phys- 
ical education program was implemented: 
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a. Team Sports 

(1) Boys 

(a) Touch ?ootball 

(b) Basketball 

(c) Volleyball 

(d) Track and Pleld 

(e) Soccer 

(f) Softball 

( 2 ) Girls 

(a) Volleyball 

(b) Basketball 
(o) Soccer 

(d) Track and Field 

(e) Softball 

(f ) Beck Tennis 
b« Individual Sports 

( 1 ) Boys 

(a) Stunts and Timbling 

(b) GTimastics 
(e) YhrestUng 

(d) Physical Fitness Testing 

(e) Becreatiomal Games 
1« Ping>^pong 

2« Bunqper Pool 

3« I^ock Hockey 

4* Carrom 
« 

Horse Shoes 
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6* BlHlarde 

» 

7* Ueia^t lifting 

(2) Girls 

(a) Stunts and Tumbling 

(b) Gymnastics 

(o) Conditioning Exercises to li^ic 
(d) Archexy 
c* Health and Safe*^ 
d« Pbysif^sl Pitness 



(1) 


Pull 1^8 


( 2 ) 


Shuttle Bun 


(3) 


Standing Broad Junq;> 


( 4 ) 


30 Yard Bacih 


( 5 ) 


Sit Ups 


(6) 


Softball Throw 


( 7 ) 


600 Yard Bun 


Observations 



In the physical education program 9 the exper i m ent al block 
was generally abcnre average in physical abillly* Many of these 
students were the outstanding students in the department* 

Physical education was the only period during the day that 
the students of the experimental block were sdneduled in classes 
with other seventh graders and without regard to academic ability* 

At the beginning of the school yearf there weus a reluctance on the 

« 

part of the Negro and fdxite student to play together* There ap-* 
peered to be a of respect among both races for each other* 

An after-school recreation program proved to be an effective 
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means to orercone this for the boys; however t the girls were not 
apparently affected* An air of hostUily seemed to exist 
the girls* 

In the clasSy it was noted that the students of the experi- 
mental block appeared to sense that sports was the one place they 
could excel. They had a great desire to be on a winning team* 
They found it very difficult to accept defeat, and it was ccomon 
for them to rationalize their loss by stating that they were 
cheated. 

Cccpering the pre- and post-physical fitness tests, results 
showed that more than half of the total experimental group in- 
creased their physical fitness score by fifteen to twenty percen- 
tile points over the year* Only six students showed a slight 
decline. 

Hecocmendatlons 

a. Expansion of over-all intramural program - it is of utmost 
inqportance to provide this type of program for both boys and 
girls* 

b. Provide an adequate extracurricular program that will be at- 
tractive to these students. 

c. In order to get a good perspective of the social adjuslnent 
of these students, it is inqjortant that the aneeiaHat spend 
more time observing these students in the physical education 
classes. 

d. In the girls' physical education program, promote a balance 
between team sports individual sports* 
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3 * Eorichment 
a« Art 

The students in the project were divided into two classes 

of twenty-five each which met for fifty-five minutes, one day 
a week. 

Affective Objectives 

(1) Develop a will ingn ess in the student to accept respon- 
sibility 

(2) Develop a w ill ingn ess to accept differences in people 

(3) Develop a feeling of greater satisfaction toward school 

(4) Develop pride in art work 

(5) Develop en attitude of enjoyuent in participating in 
varied types of art expression 

Cognitive Objectives 

(1) Develop the ability to draw from both live and still 
models 

(2) Develop the ability to paint seascapes, landscapes, car- 
toons, and individual subject matter 

(3) Develop skills in soap and plaster sculpturing 

(4) Develop skills in mono-printing 

(5) Develop the ability to make papier-mache mflaya 
Iflaterials 

All materials and supplies were furnished the students 
for drawing, painting, sculpturing, and printing. Two- and 
three-dimensional projects were used for motivation idiich 
illustrated the types of work to expect. Pilms and filiiK. 

were not used due to the fact the class met only one 
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daj a weekf azid the students were anxious to be(^in hand work* 
Proceduz«s 

By meeting once a we^f the students covered in a year 
what the regular seventh»grade art enrichment classes cover 
in twelve weeks* This includes the following: 

(1) Drawing •• live modelSf still life 

(2) Pcdntlng » seascapesf individual subject matterf land** 
scapesf cartooning 

(3) Sculpturing •• plaster cazvingf soap carving 

(4) Printing mono-f>rintlng 
(3) PapiexHuach^ maeks 
Besults 

The following results were noted: 

(1) Student* s acceptance of instruction and a relatively 
iri e^ level of receptivity was reached* 

(2) There was an increased awareness of environmental su 3 >* 

roundings* Beauty was found in nature* 

« 

(3) The group became more congenial* 

(4) There was an increased interest in appreciation in art* 
(3) Some improvement in individual thinking (study) was 

noted* 

(5) Development of self*>pxlde in student towards his art 
work was observed* 

(7) Increased respect within the class for other students 
And their art work became commonplace* 

(d). Willingness of students to assist and accept help from 



each other* 
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( 9 ) Interest span leiagthened on assigned tasks* 
Hecommendations 

(1) Classes should be scheduled for more than once a week to 
maintain Interest in project being worked on* 

(2) Provide an Instructional teacher-aide for more individ- 
ual attention 

a* Home Economics 

All the girls in the experimented project were assigned 
to home economics which included a semester each in the 
foods and clothing areas* 

Objectives 

(1) To aid each girl to become more atTare of her personal 
appearence 

(2) To encourage a self-analysis of behavior and manners 
acceptable to themselves 9 friends ^ parents i and other 
adults 

(3) To promote better participation for understanding and 
relationships between students ^ family y and community 

(4) To improve individual abilities in skills and tech- 
niques of foods and clothing 

(9) To encourage each girl to assume a home project 
Procedures 

The home economics classes were held fifty-five minutes 
each day* In the foods areai the girls worked in groups of 
four in fully-equipped kitchen units* The following curric- 
ulum provided successful learning experiences: 

(1) Home Center 
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(a) Kitchen 

# 

!• Proper care and arrangement of kitchen uten- 
sils and equipment 
2« Personal cleanliness 
3* Care in handling food 
4* Preparation and serving of sinq>le foods 

(b) Dining 

1* lEable manners 
2. Table setting and decoration 
3< Personal appearance 
4* Table-te^Jc 

(2) Pood Preparation 

(a) A good breakfast 
!• lnq)ortance 

2« Planning and selecting 
3* Techniques and skills in preparation 
4* Serving 

(b) Party Pun 

0 

!• Planning 
a* Menu 
b« Activities 
2 * Invitations 

3< Preparation of refreshments 
4* Serving 

(3) Clothing Center 

(a) Study of proper school dress 
1. Cleanliness and neatness 
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2. Suitability 

(b) Clothing Repairs 

3 Buttons f snaps I hooks and eyes 
2« Sears and rips 

3* Hemsj hem lengths^ and hem stitching 

(c) Simple construction using sewing macliine 
1* Care and use of sewing machine 

2. Stuffed animals 

3. Clutch purses 

4. Shifts 

Results 

The girls displayed their interest throu^ improvement 
in their personal appearance i groo m i n g practices > behavior > 
manners, and respect. The useful skills and techniques en- 
couraged them to elect the regular eighth^grade course in 
home economics. 

Recommendations 

To improve successful learning esqperiences in home ec- 
onomics, the following suggestions are recommended: 

(1) Class number be kept at maximum of sixteen students 

(2) Teacher-aide should be utilized 

(3) All materials be furnished for unifonnily of Instruc** 
tion to ease parent expenditures and flexibility of 
offering 

(4) Time allotted from teacher load for home visits and 
ooimseling to encourage interest in home projects 

(5) Suggestions from parents about individual needs should 
be solicited through personal contact 
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( 6 ) Home visitation by the home economics teacher should be 
encouraged. 

l&islc 

Introduction 

The entire group of students attended music class for 
one hour each week* Before structuring a program suited to 
their needs I it was important to assess the background of 
these youngsters; their past experiences with music; their 
attitudes; and capabilities. The observations below served 
aa a guide: 

(1) Limited elementary school training* Some songs had been 
taught by rote* 

(2) No knowledge of note reading 

(3) Experience limited to cultural concept 

(4) Hich voices* Negro voices differ from vdiite* They 
are naturali less restrained|| and free from nervous and 
emotional tension* Their excellently formed teeth and 
bone structure provide good resonance* 

(3) Enthusiasm and interest 

(5) No motivation for structured curricula of regular 
music classes* 

After careful consideration of these characteristics! 
the following objectives were formulated: 

(1) To encourage teamwork and maintain Interest through 
competition and musical games 

(2) To correlate with social studies program by developing 
an understanding of the world's peoples beginning with 
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Polk Music of the U<S*A 4 

(3) To improve language development through the medium of 
carefully chosen lyrics 

(4) To strengthen self-concept through experiences with the 
better music of their cultural heritage 

Materials used to implement objectives included# 

(1) Polk Songs of the U.S.A. 

(a) Southern U.S. 

(b) Southwest U*S. 

(c) Northwest U.S. 

(d) Northeast U.S. 

(2) Recordings 

(a) Negro spirituals 

(b) Appalachian folk songs 

(c) Songs of rivers and streams 

(d) Gold Rush 

(e) Civil Vfar 

(f ) Songs of settlers and workers 

(g) Songs from the North and South 

(3) Instruments 

(a) Rhythm instruments of percussion and social faiib- 
ilies 

(b) Autohaxps 

Procedures stressed simplified techniques with slower 
pacing of delivery and demonstration but livelier motivar- 
tion. To keep interest high and adjust to a short atten- 
tion span, competitive games were introduced and a wide 
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variety of activities plaxmed for each sesslcm* <Aii effort naa 
made to select materials idii<di would Improve dictioii azid de— 

s 

yelap a full vocal rarge* 

The following results were evidenced: 

(1) Cultural 

(a) Sevexal students became interested in piano lessons* 

(b) Recordings of classical music became more tolerable 
and interesting for the class. 

(c) Many students requested to attend opera and symphony 
concerts next year. (Young People *s Concerts spon- 
sored by Bade County Public Schools) 

(d) Interest in famous Negro musicians and artiets of 
today 

(2) Social 

(a) Parents became interested in niisic class* 

(b) Inq;)roved conmunication tbrou^ music gsmes 

(c) Children could exhibit and identify throu^ "their 

# • 

music* 

(d) Students were proud of their classmates ¥dio san g in 
groups or performed for the class* 

Reoommendations 

# 

(a) ^nailer classes* The class has been too large this 
year. Wltii the wide range of ages and men t a l abil— 
itlesy it has been difficult to organize and teach* 

(b) Provision for individual differences. Every child 
should be challenged to the level of his ability 



and experience 
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(o) Greater variety of suitable materials 
(d) Hore opportunities to attend concerts^ pperaf and 
musical comedy 

d« Shop 

Introduction 

The majority of the boys in the eaq;>erimental group were 
scheduled for seventh-grade shop* This was the first period 
of the day and lasted fif'^-five minuteSf five days a we^* 
Objectives 

(1) The student should be able to enter ei£d^th«gxade General 

class with a background in shop procedure; that iSf 
knowledge of different hand tools and their use; safety 
rules; and good working habits in creative arts* 

(2) The student should be able to eiqieriment in several dif- 
ferent areas to develop an interest in idiat he is doing 

i 

by "doing." 

(3) The student should beccne familiar with several differ^ 
ent vocational fields so that skills are developed 
early* 

(4) The student should establish an appreciation of crafts- 

§ 

manship and personal pride* 

Materials 

(1) Bducational Source Material 

(a) Creative Crafts by Professor Banton S* Boakf Flor* 
Ida Southern CoUegey lekelandy ?lorida 

(b) Two Dimensional Games and Pussies by Br* Sdward T* 
Donnelly y State CoUegey Fitchburgy Massachusetts 
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(c) W/>rw^wriT>THyy Me<diaplc 8 Ijy WHUam B. HeDonaldf 
South M^Mal Junior Seboolf Blorlda. 

(2) Phjalcal Heeds 

(a) Conqplete drafting facilities 

(b) Conq)lete general shop facilities 
Procedures 

Ihe first day of shop a project was started* The teacher 
tried to hare the student get a feeling of accosq^lidment from 
the beginning* The first six weeks were ^ipent In creative 
crafts. Be was assigned a project that required creative 
thinking. Importance was pleujed upon originality and neat- 
ness. Hone of the projects were refusedf and hi^ grades 
were given to help the student realize a feeling of success* 
Tbs liiq)ortance of safety and the care of tools was esq;>hasi ze d 
at every opportunity* The following areas were covered In 

this unite 

(1) Tootlq>ick sculpturing 

(2) Paper scu 3 pjWuce 

(3) Glass etching 

(4) Vegetable printing 

(5) Bead and tissue desi^poing 

( 6 ) Paper cutout designing 

(7) Mobiles 

The second six weeks were devoted to drafting* The first 
day the student drew a puzzle on heavy cardboard. It was 
graded that ni^t passed out the next day to be cut out 
as a puzzle. This gave the student a quick feeling of accost- 
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pUslment *md developed an early Interest in drafting* ^e 
only one view two-dimensional drawinge throughout the 
six weelcs. Games puzzles were used as m uc h as possible* 
«py iA third fourth six weeks consisted of a unit in 
woodworking. The teachers were particularly interested in 
the use and care of tools and in shop procedure and safety* 
la Rgl i student designed hie own project in each special area* 
Ezao^le: All the students built a lanpi and the typ^f 
and design was left to the individual. Students were encouiv* 
to do or most of the conetaniction* l a mp production 
was not considered as important as the creative art involved* 
A of ”Let the student do it” was followed throughout 

the unit* Some of the project units were cus follows* 

(1) Ihdftwood lanqi>s 

(2) Sailboat 

(3) Shoe shine box 

(4) Telegraidi 
(3) Wall shelf 

(6) Gun rack 

(7) Tool box 
(s) Coffee table 
(9) Spinning rod 

The fifth six weeks the students were offered an exper- 
ience in mechanics electricity* Th^ were given flBtfCIl 
engines electrical app lianc es and asked to experiment 
for themselves* They *took the engines apart| cleaned them| 
and put them back together* Knowledge of tools and shop vo- 
cabulary was also eoQ>ha8ized in this unit* 
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The last six weeks draftingi beginning v/ith two-dimenF* 
slonal drawings and finishing % 7 ith three-view working draw- 
ings ^ was covered* Neatness and accuracy were stressed 
throi]ghout the unit. Seme lettering and d imen si on i n g was 

4 

discussed* 

Results 

(1) The students became proficient in the use of shop vocab- 
ulary and procedure vdilch will give him a greater sense 
of security in his shop e:q;>erlences in later years* 

(2) The student exhibited a great liking for his shop ex- 
periences fMeh may become a holding power for further 
education* 

(3) Althou^f at first} the student did not display creative 
ability} bis e:q>erience in making things with his hands 
resulted in being more willing to think and plan his 
future projects* 

(4) The motivation of the students was high at all timeSf 
and it enabled them to try new areas with a great deal 

4 

of interest* 

Recommendations 

(1) All schools should have a shop program of some kind for 
disadvantaged students entering the seventh grade* 

(2) Students involved in the shop program should be given 

time for self-e:q)erimentation to develop areas of ixw 

« 

terest* 

(3) Classes should be no larger than twenty students per 
instructor with an aide* 

(4) The program should be planned well ahead to m a in t a i n 
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interest* 

Bud^t for Materials to be used by the students should be 
set by the school and paid for by the school to operate 
this type of program effectively* 



CHAPTER III 



EVAIUATIOH, COIICLUSICK, EEC' 






SHDATlOSif 



A. Evaltiation 

1 . Statistical Data - Students 

This section of the report is restricted to objective data 
which appeared to be useful in maldn g inferences relative to the 
nature and quantily of measurable growth that occurred in the ex- 
perimental class during the school year* The d^ta were grouped 
under three broad categories: 
a* Measures of academic potential 

(1) Both sections of the SCAT 

(2) Poims A and B of the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Tests 

b. Measures of level of academic achievement and academic growth 

as measured by the following standardized achievement tests: 

(1) The reading, writing, listening, social studies, and 
mathmnatlcs sections of the Sequential Tests of Jiduca^ 
tional Progress (STEP) 

(2) The reading and mathematics section of Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests (MAT) 

(3) The Informal Reading Inventory 
c* Miscellaneous Data 

(1) G-rade point average earned by the groiq? in each of the 
subject areas 
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(2) Attendance records 

( 3 ) Self-Concept As a Learner (SCAL) 

0 

d# Sensory evaluation report prepared l?y si^t and hearing spec- 
ialists frcm the University of Miami 

Each of the instruments listed under a* and b* above was 
administered during the early part of the school year* Post- 
test scores on each of the instruments, except the SCAT and 
MAT, were secured during the final four weeks of the school 
year. 

In addition to a graphic comparison of pre- and posb- 
test scores, this report included the following summary d.ata: 
a* Conclusions that may be drawn frcm most significant data shown 
by the various tables and graphs 

b. Miscellaneous statistical details such as the mean scores for 
each of the a^^nistrations of the tests 
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SOUTH MIAMI JUNK® HIGH CURRICULUM PROJECT 
EVALUATION OF STEP VEITING TESTING 



Fall 


Spring 


1965 




1966 
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Simimaiy: 

» 

A significant fact about qiaartile scores eamed in the spring. testing 
^s the tremendous increase over scores earned in the fall testing# 

2. The fact that scores falling within the first quarter in the spring 
encompassed both the first and second quarter fall scores was regard 
ded as an indication of highly favorable growth on the part of pupils 
at the lower achievement level. 

3 . It was interesting to note that not only did spring scores at the top 
of the point quarter show an increase over fall scores^ but they 
sligh'cly exceeded the national norms. 

4* The number of fall scores falling below the national median was nearly 
double that of the spring testing while the number exceeding the 
national median in the spring was more than twice as great as the 



number on the fall test. 
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SOUTH MIAMI JDNICE HIGH CURHICULUM PROJECT 
EVALUATION OF STEP SOCIAL STUDIES TESTING 



50^ 

National 

Norms 

Snitnnary; 

1. Substantial growth on the part of students in each group was slow. 
Spring scores, for each of the four quarters, were significantHy 
greater than fall scores « 

2. The total range of the post-test scores was twenty-eight percentile 
points greater than pre-test scores. 

3. Several spring scores in the top quarter were greater than the nation- 
al median. No score on the pre-test exceeded the fifty percentile on 
national norms. 

li. Scores most resistant to growth w^e those at the bottom of the first 
quarter. 

5. A comparison of fall-spring scores in relation to national norms shows 
that the number of pupils falling below the twenty-five percentile was 
halved. 

6. It is interesting to note that formal social studies per se were not 
taught} however, there were units using social studies material dis- 
persed throughout the language arts classes. 
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SOUTH MIAMI ^OR HIC3H CURRICULUM PROJECT 
EVALUATION OF S^ READING TESTING VHTH SCAT V151BAL 

^ 0 % 

2 ^% 

National 

Norms 

Summary: 

Im The SCAT verbal and STEP reading tests both administered in the 
fall show correlation regarding reading achievements; however, 
the STEP tested sli^tly hi^er than the SCAT. 

2« It was quite evident that progress was made at all quartlle 
levels, but a few individual students failed to record a:Ty gain 
in achievement as indicated by the low base of the first quarter 
in both spring and fall testing. 

3o A significant growth between fall-spring testings was indicated, 
by the fact that the top of the second quarter in the fall com- 
pares with the top of the first quarter in the spring test while 
the top of the third quarter in the fall was equalled by the top 
of the second quarter in the spring test. 

lie Evaluation of the spring testing of the STEP indicated that read- 
ing was still a serious problem for the majority of the experi- 
mental students. 
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SOUTH MIAMI JUNIOR HIGH CURRICULUM PROJECT 
EVALUATION OF SOT HSTENING TESTING 
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Summary: 

1. The range of the second and fourth quarters increased ftrom 
fall to spring testing* 

2o The top of the third quarter showed no gain and remained be~ 
low the national median* 

3o Listening scores in the pre-test were nearer to national norms 
than any other test» 



S007H MTAM I JUNIGB HI(S CURRICULDM PROJECT 
EVALQATIOK OF STEP HATH TESTING 
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Nomis 

3XiSlB&3?3r { 

Ehd*-of-year scores earned on the STEP mathenatics test were cons?.s- 
tently Mghgr than scores earned on the pr&-test administered of an e- 
quivaleob form mith the exception of most first ijuartile scores* In ad- 
dition to a tremendous increase in the fourth quartiXe scores, signifi^caart 
were also made in the second and third quartiles. The following de- 
tails were considered significant: 

!• Scores representing the t<^ of the fourth quarter increased from the 
sixty-two percentile in the fall to the ninety-four percentile in the 
spring. 

2« The rmaSaev of scores falling below the twenty-five percentile on the 
fall testing was reduced by one-half on the spring testing* 

3, Comparison of fall and spring scores show that the fall scores which 
fell at or near the fifty percentile were equivalent to the spring 
scores i*ich fell at the twenty-five percentile. Ehd-of-year scores 
at the fifty percentile were equal to pre-test scores at the seventy- 
five percentile* 

U* The fall percentile rank of twenty— two was increased to 
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forty-three on the end-of-year scores* 

5 . Approximately two-thirds of the spring test scores falling within the 

* 

fourth quarter exceeded the highest of the fall test scores* 

6. It appeared that the greatest gains in scores occurred within the upper 
three quarters of the scale* 

7* It was interesting to note the close correlation between the upper two 
quarters of the fall test scores on the ST3P and the quantitative sec- 
tion of the SCAT isdiich was administered at approximately the same time. 
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SOOTH MIAMI JUNIOR mCR CDRRICnLOM PROJECT 
RESUiaS OP FBABODr PICTURE VOCABULAHT TESTS 




NOTE 

Mean I«Q« 

Pall - 87i5 
Spring •• 86*1 

Standard Deviatian 
Pall - 13*21 
^ring - 15*17 

Standard Error of Difference 

5*38 

SuBDEiiaxys 

1. The median fall and spring 
scores do not differ signif-* 
icantly* 

2* Inconeiatencies in individual 
scores raises sene question 
as to either the equivalence 
of the two forms of the test 
or the validl'ty of either 
form for the group included 
in this project* 

3* The average score for the to- 
tal gcoap tends to be consis** 
tent eith objective data ob- 
tained from other Inetrunents* 

« 

4* There is a slight dowDHshift 
in over-all results on PPTTr 
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SOOTH mAMI JONIOR HIGH CURRICUUJM PROJECT 
CQMPARISaH OF FALL - SPRING INFORMAL REAHING INFENTGRI 

(Mean Scores) 

^th 
lith 
3 rd 
2 nd 
1 st 

Grade 
Level 



Fall 

1965 


Spring 

1966 

















































Sumiaxy: 

1* Near grade level gain for the year was 1*19 years. 

2« Grade level gains were distributed as follows: 

a* none — U pupils 

b. .5 years — 7 p«?)ils 

c. 1,0 years — 15 pupils 

d* 1.5 years — 10 pupils 

e. 2*0 years — 10 pupils 

f . 2.5 years — 1 piq>il 

3 . Cbrade level scores on the fall tests ranged from pre-primer to 

6 . 0 . 

U. Grade level scores on the spring tests ranged from primer to 
7.0. 

5. The mean grade level gain for the eleven pupils with fall scores 
at the third*grade level or below was 1.63. It was interesting 
to note that contrast the mean grade level gain for the nine 
pupils whose fall scores were 5.0 or above was .839 approximately 
half as great as for the lowest eleven pupils. 



SOUTH MIAMI JDNICB HICK CURRICULDM PROJECT 
SUB^CGRES mFGRMAL READING INVENrORT 




F - Class Ayerage - Fall 
S - Class Average - Spring 



Soianaxy: 

1* Level of word recognition and level of coB|irehen«- 
sioQ for the higher grade level scores on the en(^ 
of-the-year scores were^ generally, greater than 
at the beginning of the year* 

2, Improvement was shown in each area except imtimed 
word recognition^ however, the pre-«test was over 
the ninety percentile which ndg^t indicate that a 
ceiling was reached* 

3* Compr^ension Improvement was encouraging* 
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SOUTH MIAMI JUNIOR HIGH CUBRIOUIUM PROJECT 
SEIF^QNCEPT AS A liEARNER (SCAL}« 



1 

SCALE 


MOTIVATION 


j 

TASK 

QRIEKTATIGN 


1 j 

PROBLEM 1 
SOLVING 


1 

1 CLASS 

] 

MRMRRRSpTP ! 


1 TOTAL 


MEAN 

PRE-TEST 


44# 49 


44# 60 


41.38 


39.04 


169.31 


MEAN 

POST-TEST 


44-69 


45.89 


43.24 


39.84 


173.67 



Summarys 

The Tneaw scores reported are from the Self-Concept As a Learner Scale 
(SCAL) idiioh is a self-concept report Instruments 
Is Each mean difference ¥ms in a positive directions 

2s Althou^ no individual scale showed a significant gainy the total mean 
score approached significance# 

3# Pupil in attitude toward school reported by the teachers is sup- 

ported by these data# 



* Bureau of Educational Research and Pield Source 
University of Maryland 



SCUXH MIAMI JUNIOR HIGH CUBEICUUAI PROJECT 



ANNUAL ATTEMLANCE RECORD 



Number 
of Days 
Absent 


0 


1 

1-5 


\ 

1 

i 

6-10 { 

i 


t 

[ 

! 11-15 

' i 

1 
] 

- -J 


o 

CM 


21^5 


26-30 


t 1 

i 

31-35| 36-40; 

^ • 

^ i 


timber 

of 

Pupils 


3 


17 

1 


16 

9 

! 


4 


1 


1 


2 


1 


[ C 

i 

1 

1 

1 1 

» 

1 

< 

1 




Sinmnaxy: 

^ atte n da nc e records can be accepted as indicators of interest in 
schoolf the conclusion that the interest of the group was not sig- 
nificantly different from that of the remainder of the school is 

» 

clearly warranted* 

2# The pex-centage of attendance for the special project group of 95*34 
was *69 points greater than the over-'SU percentage of attendance 

4 

for the entire school* 








sam mm. junior high curricuium project 



DISTRIBUTIGH SUBJECT .AREA. GRAPE AVERAGES 





oTtiiTDnfn 


Number of Pupils in Each Grade Category 


Mean 

Grade* 

Point 

Average 


oUJjuJeiUU: 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


UATHEUATICS 


7 


22 


13 


3 


1 


2.71 


ENGLISH 


0 


15 


28 


2 


1 


2.28 


GEOGRAPHY 


0 


9 


36 


1 


0 


2.36 


SCIENCE 


4 


8 


34 


0 


0 


2.17 


PHISIGAL 

EDUCATION 


3 


19 


21 


3 


0 


2.48 


HOME 

ECONOUICS 


1 


16 


5 


0 


1 


2.59 


SHOP 


0 


11 


12 


0 


0 


2.59 


ART 


6 


13 


23 


4 


0 


■ 2.47 


TOTAL 
















o . 
ERIC 



* Grades are calculated on a f oiuvpoint scale 
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FXEIJ) SC:H»ri]fG BEFQRS PCH YISIQir ArlD AUDITIGST 



Each student yms given an Audio Sweep-Ksheckf Audio Re-testf Visionf 
and Vision He<-test. On the basis of these testsy the following students 
were recamnended to seen by appropriate medic^ or clinical services 
(hearing specialists/eye specialists) as Indicated below: 



1 * Anderson} Rubystine 




Hearing specialist 


2 . Angel} Susan 




Eye specialist 


3 . BankS} Clarence 




Erye specialist 


4 . Brownlee} Nadine 




Heajilng specialist 


3 . Burch} Khtby 




Eye specialist 


6 * Cobb} Bella 




Hea 3 ?ing and Eye specialist 


7* Coleman} Bruce 




^e eq>eciall 8 t 


8 . Cunningham} Rose 




Eye specialist 


9* PieldS} Baniel 




Eye specialist 


10. Griffin} Uary 




Hearing specialist 


11. Hill, S^rdlna 




Eye specialist 


12 . Holton, Raymond 




Eye specialist 


13 . McDuffie, Pinky 




Hearing specialist 


14 . McDuffie, Robert 




Eye specialist 


13 . McEinnon, Leroy 




Hearing specialist 


16* Peters, Patricia 




Hearing and Eye specialist 


17* Price, Jack 




Eye specialist 


18. Sante, Richard 




Eye specialist 


19« SlrkiS} Debbie 




Hearing specialist 


20. Terll} Steve 




Eye specialist 


21 . Wade, Janet 




Eye specialist 


22. Watler, Curtis 




Eye specialist 


23* Watson, Minnie 




Hearing specialist 



Addendum 

Your attention is called to the fact that Nadine Brownlee has a very 
severe hearing loss in her ri^t ear which would probably call for some 
kind of amplification device. 

Shardina Hill has a severe visual problem and has corrective lenses. 

It is suggested that the teacher obtain the glasses and reqiilre her to use 
them vdien she is in the classroom. If she refuses to wear them outside f 
the teacher can keep them for classroom use. 

Per the majority of students sdio need clinical services » scmie kind of « 
preferential seating would meet their immediate needs. locate the child 
where he can hear and see best. This could be done generally by moving 
the children to the front of the classroom} and with some teacher experi- 
mentation} seat them where the child has best vision and hearing. 
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There may be a sli^t ove]>referral in vision> but with these 
children having even a moderate visual problenif their behavior may im- 
prove with greater visual acuity* 

Testing Personnel: 

Pr« Poorest !<• Strunkf Ed«P« 

Mr* Benjamin P» Meyeri B«A* 

Miss Elyse Bubbiny B«A« ' 

Mrs* Rebecca Morris^ B*A* 



O 



9 
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2# Observations by Educational Psychologist * 
a. Strengths 

(1) Preschool Workshop 

The primary objectives of the v/orkshop were to change 
attitudes of the participants in regard to the Negro stu- 
dent and the "slov?" child in general and to provide a 
basic understanding of the disadvantaged# These objeo^ 
tives v/ere deternined and account 9 in partj for the suc- 
cess of the project# At the end of the workshops the paiv 
ticipants evaluated their work? and a large majority agreed 

that their ovjn change in attitude was probably the most 

* 

significant thing that occurred# 

(2) Testing Program 

Since the school is responsible for the all-round 
growth of the child, its pupil-appraisal program must 
cover more than the mere testing of academic skills as is 
typical of many schools today# To bo of maTciimm i benefit, 
the program must concern itself with appraisal of the fol- 
lowing areas# intelligence, special aptitudes, academic 
acliievement, and personal and social adjuslanent# The 
following evaluation instruments were administered J Se^ 
quential Tests of Educational Progress; llaryland Self- 
Concept Scale; Metropolitan Achievement Tests; School and 
College Ability Tests; Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test; 
and an Informal Reading Inventory (University of Miami Read- 
ing Clinic )« The STEP, Self-Concept Scale, PPVT, and Infor- 
mal Reading Inventory were administered in September and 
again in May# 

* This summary was based on seventy-one observational reports done 
periodically throughout the year# 
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(3) leaoher^lde Program 

The Universi-fcy of Miami* s School of Education Initla^ 
ted the Teaohej>-Aide Program in conjunction with the South 
Junior High Curriculimi Project* Educational Psyw 
chology students served as teacher^-aides at South Miami 
working with the disadvantaged under the supervision of 
the reading teacher* The aides worked ma i n ly in the area 
of language development with groups composed of one to 
five disadvantaged children* South Mi a m i was able to 
schedule twenty-nine aides who donated over sixty-five 
hours per week for approximately one thousand hours du3>- 
ing the spring semester* The educational psychologist 
and reading teacher held two seminars each month with the 
euLdes discussing such topics as principals of leamingi 
motivation! techniques of reading! and so forth* All the 
visiting teams of teachers! counselors! and administrators 
highly commended the work of the aides and recommended in— 
creasing the number of aides for the 1966-67 school years 
to further reduce the teache3>-pupil ratio* 

(4) In-Sexvice Program 

The irwaervice program throughout the year was ex- 
tremely Important to the participants in that they were 
able to acquire a better understanding of the over-all 

program of the school! they also grew in their unde3>* 

« 

standing of the disadvantaged* The participants organs 
ized a number of field tripe for the children! conducted 
parent conferences! and made home visitations! all of 
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uhlch led to better eomaunicatlans and public relations 
¥rith the coommlty. 

($) language Derelopment Orientation 

TVy* cuxrlculun in the great majority of schools is a 
subject curriculum} in maxiy casesy it is a textbook cur* 
rlculum tragically unrelated to life needSf not only for 
children but also for adultSf fo:.. immediate and remote 
needs of anyone* The e3q;>has:f c «as placed on language de« 
yelopment in the three-4iour bxockf using subject matter as 
the rehicle* The participants in the project irere more 
concemed mith providing the children interesting learning 
e]Q>erlences at their abilJ.ty level than they were concerned 
with them learning subject matter per se* 

(6) Self-iDlscipllne 

must have opportunities for selfHcegular* 
tiouf and it is inq;K>&sible in an autocratic atmosphere* 

Tb^ teachers in the project did a very good job in creab^ 
ing atnosphere for selX«»regulation even though cKne of the 
Hegro students perceived this as being an e]q>res8ion of 
weakness* These children need a great deal of practice in 
self *"11301]: - • iOf and they must have freedom in order to 
grow* They do not know how to use this freedom in some 
casesf but they have ioqproved tremendously over the course 
of the school year* Svery life must have controls 9 and it 
makes all the difference in the world as to idiether a life 
is controlled from within or from without* It is a differ* 
ence between happiness and misery *• it is a difference 
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b^tneen fteedoa and alarexy* Preedcm narer neena xeleaae 
frofii extexnal reatapalnta# A peraon la narer tree until 
he can aubetitate control for external restraint. 

Bestralnt mat bo reaored aa aoon aa it la possible for 
the life to develop Its oan inner reatreint but not until 
In order to develop that, the c h i l d mist have es^ 
perlences In making decisions and in evaluating hie own 
actions and behavlur. 
b. Veeknesses 

(1) Materlala 

The greatest weakness of Hie projeot was the lack of 
appropriate amteriala for the disadvantaged. There la a 
limited amount of materials available comnercially, and 
the participants did not have an adequate opportunity to 
develop their own materials. Toward the end of the school 

year, a vigorous effort was made to develop Hmiiatio units 

« 

in the language arts block* 

(2) Girls Sfaysicol Education 

The in the project were not grouped in physi- 
cal according to the various skills idiich re^ 

suited in a lumber of problems. The intranurals program 
was not organized until the latter part of the spring 
semester. 

(3) Hnmft Economics 

The project failed to obtain the services off a 
sultant in this area and, therefore, the program was 1»- 
approprlate. A majority of the girls already knew how to 
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coQkf sewf and so forth* The program sas not desl^ptiod to 
meet the needs of the Negro girls* 

(4) The music progrcoa ttBS designed for uppexMslass whites and 
was totally inadequate for the children in the project* 
c* Greatest Problem 

The behavior of a few Negro girls was of great coneexn to 
the participants in the project* These girls presented the 
school with more problems than did anyone else* The major sec^ 
tion of the Negro subculture served by South Miami is matria3>* 
chal* These girls did not receive the guidance necessary in 
home economics and physical education* The intramural program 
for the gjyifl helped the Negro girl satisfy needs 9 but it did 
not have ™ieh to offer the fhite girl* This concezn with the 
Negro girl cannot be explained as just a "period" she is going 
through* Blacik fdiite giT*!!* axe raised to have a certain 
self-concept regarding everything in their culturcsy but Ihe 
cultures are different* Generallyy idiite girls are not phys- 
ically oriented at this age end do not enjoy ploying ball as do 

i 

the Negro girls* 

€ 

d* Greatest Inq>aovement 

The verbal cocBaunlcation of Negro children has iiiq;>roved 
tremendously over the course of the school year* It appears 
that integration per se makes all the difference in the world 
to Negro children as far as yeech patterns are concerned* It 
also appears that the goal of the sourthem integrated school is 
to make Negro children bi-dialectal and sensitive to dialects 
for social mobility* 
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e. ReooBnendatlone 

(1) Soutb Miami Jmiior High School needs a Kanan Relations 
Council nhich sould be subozdinate to the Student Council* 
This council Should be conqposed odT student leaders of both 
races and teachers* Xhe Biman Relations Council would 
provide the opportunl'ty for more student participation in 

the affairs of the school andt alsof act as a "sounding 

/ ' 

board;” 

(2) The children in the project need additional guidance and 
counseling in order for them to make the needed personal 
and social adjustment* This should be in the form of 



group guidance two or three times each week under the dl^ 

« 

rectioQ of a counselor* 

(3) South Miami Jimior High School needs at least one Hegzo 
teacher and one Hegro counselor* 

(4) The project needs an additional reading teacher* 

(3) The children in the project Should be in regular enzl(dw 
ment classes (muslCf art} shppf and home economics)} 
physical education} and math* Groiq>ing for ability 
Should be limited to the language arts block* The group- 
ing within the three-hour block Should be flexible and 
not necessarily the same for all the different areas* 

( 6 ) The physical education deparhaent Should promote a balance 
between team sports and individual sports* 

(7) To prevent the tendency to revert to segregated groiq>S} 

the homeroom organization should promote intramural S} hu- 

# 

man relations} school spirit} and group guidance# 
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(s) Every effort should continue to prcmote reasonable racial 
balance in the hooieroon organization* 

(9) The team teachers in the project need more time for plan- 
ning* 

(10) The project needs a control group* 

B* Conclusions Recommendations 
!• The Students 

The children selected for this project on the basis of past 
achievement scores and economic background had many unique and di- 
verse problems* The Hegro girls an d white gi rl s were virtually 
Incompatible. The Hegro girls tended to be overt, aggressive, 
boisterous, and interested in physical activity idiile the vdaite 

were passive, demonstrated more f emini ne behavior, and con- 
siderably less interest in athletics* The Hegro boys were very 
docile, eooQ)lying, and tried to please idiile the vdiite boys were 
recalcitrant and less active in physical activity. In general, it 
appeared that the low achievement of the Hegro children was due to 
gross inadequacy in their e^qperlmental background while that of 
the vdiite children was the result of some emotional problem, such 
as poor parent relationships* 

Recommendations 

a* Groiq) counseling of students with similar problems should be 
provided. 

b. Students with extreme emotional problems should be excluded 
from a class e stablished for low achievers. 

C. A Vinniar> relations council should be organized to promote bet- 



ter relations between the races. 
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d« A broader after-school activities program should be developed 
to promote integration* 

2 * Ciirriculum 

The results of evaluations indicate that a successful language 

* 

arts curriculum was developed for culturally deprived students* 

The diversity of the children’s background caused unanticipated 
problems. Although the deficiencies were similar, the causes were 
different. Biracial grouping for instruction was not always feas- 
ible; however, the special program resulted in the development of 
>ii£rh interest in school for the experimentsil class. The inflexi- 
bility of the building facilities and the lack of appropriate 
mft-hft- Hftia were the major curricular problems* 

Recommendations 

a. Special classes race for speech instruction should be de- 
veloped* 

b. More extensive use of ability grouping should be used in 
physical education classes. 

c. The instructional program must be more individualized and 
group work must be with very small groups. Extensive use of 
teacher-aides should be encouraged* 

d* There is a great shortage of materials for culturally deprived 
children* Curriculum writers are needed* 
e. A large, flexible classroom area is needed to provide the op- 
portunlly for the development of a modula3>»1ype of schedule, 
f * A wide variety of field trips should be encouraged for this 
type of program and is especially helpful to the Negro chil— 
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dren* 
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g« Althou^ the experimental group showed improvement > they are 
still substandard and need a continued program with langua ge 
emphasis I probably for the three-year junior high school 
period* 

h* Students should be involved as much as possible in the total 
school programy grouped only in areas of wealmess* Reasonable 

Ck 

racial balance should be maintained in homerooois* 
i* Parents be involved in school activities* 

j* The use of funds received from government grants should be 
more readily accessible to the receiving school* 

3* School Staff 

The facul'ty of the school was well prepared for integration 
by the preschool Mid in-service workshops* They m a nif ested an 
^ ^d i attitude toward ”ttie low achieving students | coope]^• 

ated in developing new materials y and strived to improve their 
teaching techniques* Due to their lack of e 3 q)erience with under* 
privileged chlldreny there tended to be an over-solicitous atti- 
tude y especially toward the Negro child* 

Recommendations 

a* In-service education for teachers on disadvantaged child is 
essential* 

b* Team planning is needed for teachers deal ing with the special 
classes in order to correlate curriculum and meet the needs 
of the individual student* 

$ 

c* An integrated school should have an integrated faculty* 
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Staff: Dr. Robert Diamond 

Nra. Eleanor Taylor 
Hr. Donald Crosaley 
Niaa Bonnie Carter 



Required Reading: Robert Hager, Vrmnmrin^ Ob^gcti vea for ^ Inatnictloa 
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Schedule 




DATE 




CLASS ACTIVITISS 


ASSICnCNI 


Saturd^ 
Oct. 16 
8:30-11:00 


1. Introduction 

2. The Need for 
Objectives 

3. Transparency 
Production 


9:45-11:00 

A. Ttansparency 
Production 

B. Simple Lettering 
Techniques 


A. Read Hager 

B. State Objectives 
for transparencies 
(turned in Oct. 21) 

C. Rough outline of 
Ttansparencies 


Thursdqf 
Nov. 4 
4:00-6:30 


Transparency 

Production 


A. Review of Objectives 

B. Individual Ccmfer- 
ences on Transparency 
Design 


Complete artwork for 
transparencies 


i 

Thursday 
Nov. 18 


Transparency 

Production 


Production of 
Transparencies 

1 


A. Field Test 
Transparencies 

B. State Objectives 
for Programmed 
Sequence 

C. Read Cram 


Ihursdqf 
Dee. 2 


Progranmed 

Inctruction 


1 

A. Introduction 
Program Writing 


Program Writing 
Complete First Draft 
(to be turned in 
Dec. 11) 


Saturday 
Dec. 11 
8:30-11:00 


Transparencies 


Individual Reports on 
Classroom Applications 




Thursday 
Dec. 16 


Programmed 

Instruction 


Individual Conferences 


Programs completed 



FIELD TESTING OF PROGRAMS AND REVISIONS (submit 4 copies) 



o 



Thursdiy 


Progranmed 


Individual Reports 




Jan. 13 


Instruction 






1 


Course Review 


Review 





For those participants interested in completing tape slide or 8mu projects, 
conferences at the University will be arranged. Individual conferences at the 
University may be scheduled by calling 661«*2511, ext. 2058, and will be held in 
Merrick 111. 
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FROM: Mrs. Dorothy Arthur, Consultant 

SUBJECT: HIGHER HORIZOHS PROJECT 

A. Underlying premise In programs for the educationally disadvantaged. 

1. lDq>rovement comes about through direct Influence on the child, 
the parent, the teacher. 

2. The teacher must believe in the child and the program. The 
disadvantaged have as much Innate ability but have been lacking 
In educational opportunity. 

3. Parents must be made to feel part of the venture. Their 
natural desire for the best for their children must be brought 

Into play and stimulated. 

B. Objectives of a program for the educationally disadvantaged. 

1. The school must compensate for learning difficulties that 
exist as a result of deprivation. 

2. Goals are the same as for all students. 

3. Specific goals of the program are: 

a. To Identify abilities. Interest aptitudes, and needs of 

the Individual. 

b. To raise the level of aspiration for the Individual and 
to stimulate attainment at the maximum level possible 
for his ability. 

c. To create further educational aspirations: 

(1) Higher education (high school, college, vocational 



training. 



(2) Enjoyment of actlvltiee eonmensurate with the 
individual 'e aptitudee and abilities. 

G. Guidance is the keystone of the program. 

1. The counselor helps to personalize the program throu^: 
a. Intensive individual and group counseling for 

(1) Appropriate educational and occupational plans 

(2) Early introduction of occupational information 
b« Programs of education with parents. 

c. Assistance to teachers in understanding the student, 
the program, identification of potential abilities as 
well as methods of realizing this potential. 

2. The teacher and the counselor act as a team to 

a. Define the role of the classroom teacher in the total 
program 

b. Set realistic goals for the student in terms of potential 
rather than past deoionstration of ability. 

D. Provide Cultural Experiences* 

1. Opportunities for eiq[>er fences not usual to the home or 
coamunity must be provided, 
a. Trips to places of educational interest: 

(1) Iftiseums, other schools, local colleges, scientific 
laboratories, etc. 

(2) Trips to places of artistic, musical, or theatrical 
interest: 

(a) Concerts, art namaums, educational motion 
pictures, television studios, theatres. 
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2. Students must be helped to see themselves as worthwhile , 
active, participating American citizens. 

3. The self-image must be improved through educational, 
occt^ational , social and cultural experiences, that, 
heretofore, they had no knowledge of or could not visualize 
as a possibility for themselves. 

4. Stimulus to seek other educational experiences on their own 
must be provided as well as opportunities to verbalize these 
experiences. 

E. Remedial Services 

1. Such services are ioq;>erative to the success of the program for 
the educationally disadvantaged. 

2. Provision must be made for help in all areas until such time 
as assistance is not needed. 

P. Parent and Community Education 

1. Parents must be helped to understand educational values in 
terms of their aspirations for their children. 

2. Parents must be helped to gain a better understanding of 
educational opportunities available to themselves and their 
children. 

3. Parents must be helped so that they may provide encouragement 
and stimulation for their children and parental levels of 
aspiratico must be raiped. 

4. Parents must be encouraged to cooperate with the school in 
order that optimum benefits are derived by the individual, 
the family, and the community. 



G« EvAluatlon 



!• HMeiqgful records oMist bs organised end aelntelned 

e« To ehov growth end progress in personel, soclel» eawtlonel, 
end edueetlonel erees* 

b« Test results end grede progress records aust be kept* 

2. Xdentlflcetlon end stlauletion of die educetlonelly die* 
edventeged oust be sfibstentieted. 

3. The success of the progren In changed social, education end 
psyehologlcel attitudes should be evidenced* 



Appendix D 

FSOM: Or* Cxrol Burnett, Coneultent 

SUBJECT: BEPOKT OF OBSERVATIONS AND RECOHM2NDATIORS 

A* Obeervetlone 

1* The eingle greatest difficulty la your program. In my opinion. 

Is diet the curriculum Is too fragmented* In theory, fragments 
make a idiole, but In practice and particularly irlth this kind 
of youngster, I don't thlid: this Is true* Many of the separate 
classes, such as free reading, listening* library, and dis- 
cussion are properly part of reading* Social studies and 
science could also be combined with reading simply by choosing 
content In those areas* 

2* 1 mould believe speech mould be effective If It Included diction, 

proper speech patterns, purposes, and much use of tape recorders^ 

3* Functional mrltlng, that Is, to a particular problem. Is effect- 
ive* For exsnple, the teacher poses a problem sudi as "You 
mant to go to the theatre, but your mother won't give her 
permission - mrlte a letter to persuade her to change her 
mind*" This gives purpose to writing* This ssme principle 
applies to speech, of course. 

4* X think to teadi processes It quite different than to teadi 
skills* For evmyle, teaching processes In reading Is emphasis 
on mays of doing things - fesrtiing skills emphasises doing 
processes - over end over* I think your approech Is a process 





suggested curriculum £or you, and I will send It as soon as 
he has finished. 

Be Reconmendations 

1. For another year, I would try for a laboratory setup, at least 
in reading. I believe your reading teacher operates her classes 
as laboratories. 

2. For diagnostic procedures, I would use an untined test. Host of 
these students are slow, and a tiaied test does not reflect a 
true picture. I would suggest the Diagnostic Reading Tests with 
the supplementary batteries, or the Gates for the very low. The 
Gates would require an item analysis in order to get a valid 
analysis. 

3. Proper diagnosis is most ioqportant. Unless you know what is 
wrong, you cannot correct. Grade level scores are useless. 

4. The word games are suggestions for use in brief exercises at the 
beginning of classes and would be more effective, I believe, 
than the instructional exercises the teacher was using. 

5. The Florida Word Scales, word lists, and supplementary tests 
are now available comnercially, but Dr. Spacke let me mimeograph 
them prior to copyri^t. The summary of remedial procedures I 
am now revising as some of the suggestions are outdated. 



U 
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FBCM: Visiting Teachers from Richmond Heights Junior High School 

SOBJBCI: OBSEKWTIOIB HUS DORDB OOR VI3II TO TOUR SCBOOI. AFRtt 14. 1966 

w..«v. for graating us the privilege of spending a dap vlth you 
and your studentt, April 14, 1966. The anparlenca f or us uas enjoyable 

and profitable* 

We were of Inevitable problems lidierent In Initiation 

of a project such as yours, but «e had no of knoulng the scope of 
the problems you encountered; consequently, aiqr appraisal of your program 
.t~~. and someehat unjust. We sincerely hope, however, that 

you mil be abU to gain sometlilng of value from out observations. 

As you requested, we have Itotad In writing a recapitulation of 

our findings r 

You are to be conoende^ for the ^following of your program: 

1, Careful analysis of Individual pupil needs and efforts made 
to plan a flexible program to meet these needs. 

2. Hnaglnatlve and creative experimental approadies used In 

the schoolwlde program* 

3* A carefully devised plan of operation Which provides 

adequate allocation of time for development of the following 
language arts shills: reading, discussion, listening and 

writing* 

4. Gorrelatlon of work, particularly In tiie writing and discussion 
phases of the reading program. 

5. Small reading classes. 

6* Atallaibllity and use of varied prograamed materials* 



s 
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7. Field tripe designed to provide aesthetic experiences for 
culturally disadvantaged youth. 

8. Utilization of student-aides from the University of Miami 

a means of making available to teachers more time for small 
group and individualized instruction. 

9. Home visits made by personnel in the Home Economics Department 
in an effort to aid each student in inqprovlng his personal 
ai>pearance and his home environment. 

10. Attempts made by teachers to make each child feel a part of 

the entire school program. 

11. The orderly manner in which stwlents conducted themselves 
without supervision during lunch hour. 

12. Well-organized and smoothly operated ITV classes. 

We feel greater consideration should be given the following issues 

overall iiq>rovement of the progi'am: 

1. Exercising more restraint in displaying empathy for Ifegro 
children lest such actions be taken as preferential treatment 
thereby creating a feeling of resentment among white students, 
being considerate of all students - excessively lenient toward 

none . 

2. Observii^ very carefully the use of progrsmmed materials to 

determine the possible effects such use mi^t have student s 

creativity. 

3. Considering the possibility of using content material from basic 
texts to devise low level reading lessons for students In the 
reading classes to facilitate their gradual movement into the 
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regular program of the school. 

4. Teachers and librarians collaborating on planning units of 
study for the reading program to avoid fragmentary learning. 

5. Utilizing multiple approaches and techniques in teaching 
larger classes to hold the attention of students with varied 
levels of ability. 

6. Frovldltig more time for speech in the reading program In an 
effort to improve speech patterns. 

7. Planning written exercises which will pro\»ide experiences in 
standardized testing procedures. 

8. Expanding library offerings to provide supplementary material 
for reinforcement of the reading program. 

9. Evaluating the pilot project continuously to ascertain strengths 

and weaknesses. 

NO worthwhile reading program has been developed hurriedly. Hany 
painstaking hours must be spent trying to find the type progron suitable 
for students with whom you are working. You wxll find the need for many 
revisions before an Ideal program emerges. You have made an excellent 
start in the right direction, and vltii time, patience, and courage, you 
will achieve your goals. 
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FROM: Visiting Teachers from Miami Edison Junior High School 

SUBJECT: EVALUATION AND OBSERVATION 

Observations and Recomnendatlons : 

1. Time vested in movement (30 minute shifts.) 

2. Students need self-disclpllne. 

3. Teachers should get students setticd down quickly. 

4. Approve of aides. 

5. Believe shop program is beautiful. 

6. Heed Negro counselor for Negro girls. 

7. Use Level 1 for arithmetic. 

8. Suggest correlation among shop, home economics, and 
arithmetic. 

9* Too many girls In home economics class. 

10. Suggest need for special speech class. 



Sunnary: 

1. Very impressed with shop. 

2. Teach self-discipline. 

3. Believe group guidance needed for girls. 

4. Weakness in team planning. 



I 
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FRO^l: Dr. Carolyn Garwood, Consultant 

SUBJECT: GROUP GUIDANCE KETHODS 





Sunanary: 

The first thing which must be determined in group guidance is 
how to form special work groups. Also, the counselor must determine 
what is to be gotten from the group being formed. The sise of the 
group will be determined by the objective of the program. There are 
two kinds of groups: the task oriented group and the growth oriented 
group. The counselor organizing the groups must very carefully 
establish the limits within which the students will operate. Goals 
must be carefully established, leaders should «nerge, limits 
should be set, and the group should function with interaction 
and cohesiveness. 

For working widi educationally dismivantaged students, the 
growth oriented groiq;> is the best* There are several considerations 
which oust be made: 

1. Interview each prospective participant clarifsring purpose. 

2. Be sure all members are very well acquainted with each 
other. 

3. Establish how the group will work. 

4. Create a climate of acceptance, respect and f reedon ^within 
set limits. 

5. Implant the idea that "here is a place where our ideas 
and feelings count." 
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6. Establish leader as a "helping person" rather then "one 
who shakes me up." 

One of the major concerns In group guidance Is to get the 
group to focus on each other rather than the teacher. There are 
several suggestions for accomplishing this: 

1. Focus on the meaning of an Idea to the group. 

2. Focus on the Issue on which there Is disagreement. 

3. Focus on the feelings they are expressing through their 
behavior rather than through spoken words. 

4. Focus on the ways In which they force each other Into 
b^avlor. 

5. Focus on the concerns the group raises and feels the need 
to solve. 

6. Help die group to see the continuity between the group 
sessions and topics discussed. 

7. Use role plasrlng techniques^ 

8. Get nenbers to do sosiething between aieetings. 

9. Siamarize each meeting. 

10. Develop increasing skills in com m u ni cation. 

11. Look for what is ri^t rather than jgao is right. 



u 
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Appendix R 

Procedure for Teeeher*Aldet 

If five aides could take three or four students each, this would 
leave no more than eight students with the regular teachers at any one 
time. 

We suggest that all students begin next week with Reading Spectrum. 
Base selection of level, color and title on results of placement teats 
already given. Place student in area where he showed greatest weakness, 
if possible. Lover groups should use Word Analysis or Vocabulary 
Development. Work books could be made by cutting lined paper into two 
lengthwise strips and stapling about ten sheets per student. (They 
could make covers corresponding to colors )f books they are using.) 

Reasons for use of Reading Spectrum 

1. An entirely new material for all should be motivating. 

2. Aides will feel more secure if they do not have to contend 
inmediately with careless habits students may have established 
in use of SRA materials. Students will not be trying to tell 
helpers how to do it, idiich could cause confusion. 

3. Introduction of these materials will be more effectively 
implemented in small groups. 

4. Since this activity involves self*instruction, immediate 
reinforcement and self-correction, aides main Job will be 
supervision, thus offering greater opportunity for observation 
and getting acquainted with students. 

5. Supervision in small groups should discourage inclination to 
cheat right at the start. 




6« IhAre vlll b# confimlon siiic^ •tudent will use the 

tarn book eodi day. 

7# Inatractlons for preaentlog the iseterlal could be dittoes 

froB tescber*# asmiel* This eould reinforce the preli*lnary 

denonstratlon. 






Procedure 

General 

Each aide should shift to a different aaterial for second week. 
Use Reading SpectruD teo days and alternate too days with a re* 
comiiended nev aateria^ for second week. 

Select one: S.R.A. Laboratory 

E.F.U. Laboratory 
Pilot Library 
E.D.L. Laboratory 

In this procedure, aides will alwajrs have one week to exsaine 
a new naterial, consult with the reading teacher, study ■ s iw ia l and 
inspect previous work in folders* 

Specific 

1. Aides should know instructional levels of students in his group. 

2. RegM^ar teach^ will begin class with skill lesson and exercise 
on ditto sheet* 

3. Uhile students begin work, aides will secure folders and 
■nterials for individuals in their groins. 

4* Students will take all belongings with thsB snd go to designated 
place with aide* They will tsike ditto sheet along to be given 
cay needed help in coapleting it* These will be collected and 
returned to readier* 
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Reading Spectnn 

1, Student will eowplete full heading for each leaa<nu 

2, Be aura that student Is warned not to write in book* 

3, Be sure student reads and vnderstands eiqplanatlon before be* 
ginning practice exercises* 

4* Watdi carefully that keys in nargin are uncovered only after 
each question is answered* 

5* Be sure that the results of each lesson are recorded at top 
of sheet* 

6* Assist student with aay difficulties of word attack or 
coaipr^iension of directions* 

7* observations regarding concentration, attention span, 

failure to read directions, notivatlons and so forth* 

8* Be plentiful with praise and encouragenent* Give rewards for 
lessons well done* Encourage ccnpetition* grades should be 
A, 1H-, B provided there is good effort* Use •'Excellent,** 
**Very Good,** **Good,** different colored stars, or any slnilar 

device* 

9* Report progress at end of each week • Just a brief statenent 
about eadi student* 

10* Any extrene bdiavlor problem should be reported Inmediately* 
Report any sign of dieatii^ in prograiwmd procedure at once* 

11* Encourage neatness in all work* 

12* Dismiss students after bell* 

13* Return all materials to proper place in Room 22* 
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frte Reading 

1. Aides should know independent reading levels. 

2. If student is a reluctant reader, try to discover interests. 
Take hln to the library and help hin select a book from RC 
section. 

3. Teach "five finger" rule. If there are nore than five words 
on rhe first page which he cannot pronounce, the book is too 
difficult. 

4. Hake observations of silent reading: 

a. lip movement 

b. finger pointing 

c. head movement 

d. attention span, yaiming, restlessness, and so forth. 

5. Ask student to tell you an interesting part of story. Vote 
syntax, pronunciation, usage, clarity of expression, logical 
sequence. Hake an occasional correction - too many are dis* 
couraging. Give three times as much praise as criticism. 

6. Tell student to raise hand when he comes to a word he doesn't 
know. 

a. Ask him to read the rest of the sentence ami diiidc about 
meaning. (Always try context first.) 

b. If this doesn't help, then ask him idiat part of the word 
is botiiering him. 

c. Cover the remainder of tiie mord (3" x 5" card is helpful) 

ask *%lhat is the usual sound of these letters that are 
bothering you?" 
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d. Divide word Into sylXabTes If necessary. Then synthesize. 

e. If the word has sound* spelling Irregularities, pronounce 
It for him Immediately and be sure he knows the meaning 
In that context. 

f. Do not give detailed drills or analysis because this stops 
the flow of meaning, and the child will lose Interest In 
story. It Is In^ortant for him to gain the concept of this 
word as quickly as possible. 

7. Encourage small group discussion of books for part of one period. 

8. Have student read a passage orally and observe regressions, 
substitutions, additions, omissions, phonic difficulties. 

Report any unusual or significant observations. 

9. Do not try to force book on child. We want them to read for 
enjoyment, even If It means starting with "Peanuts,” "The 
Beatles," or "Batoian." 

10. Take advantage of opportunities to develop new concepts through 
new vocabulary. 
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MODULAR SCHBDUIZ BY GROUP 



GROUP A 


MniDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


9:50 - 
10:15 


S«S« — Scl« 
Shimp 
Room 21 


Dlacuaalon 
Shljnp 
Room 21 


Discussion 
Shimp 
Room 21 


Discussion 
Shimp 
Boom 21 


Art 
Wing 
Room 65 


10:20 - 
10:45 


S.S. - Scl. 
Shlnp 
Room 21 


listening 
Raepple 
Room 23 


Listening 
Raepple 
Room 23 


Free Read. 
Raepple 
Room 23 


Art 
Wing 
Room 65 


10:50 - 
11:15 


Readlxtg 
Wllllaoa 
Room 22 


Reading 
Williams 
Room 22 


Reading 
Williams 
Room 22 


Reading 
Williams 
Room 22 


Music 
Mertz 
Room 218 


11:15 - 
11:40 


Reading 
Wllllana 
Room 22 


Reading 
Williams 
Room 22 


Reading 
Williams 
Room 22 


Reading 
Williams 
Room 22 


Music 
Mertz 
Room 218 


11:40 - 
12:05 


Lunch 


Lunch 


Lunch 


Lunch 


Lunch 


12:10 - 
12:40 


Free Read. 
Raepple 
Room 23 


Library 


Library 


Speech 
Bone 
Room 3 


Speech 
Bone 
Room 3 


12:45 - 
1:15 


Writing 
tfilllama 
Room 22 


Writing 
Williams 
Room 22 


Writing 
Williams 
Room 22 


Writing 
Williams 
Room 22 


Free 
Read • 
Williams 
Room 22 
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GROUP B 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


mOAY 


9:50 - 
10:15 


S^Sa — Scla 
Shlmp 
Room 21 


Listening 
Raepple 
Room 23 


Listening 
Raepple 
Room 23 


Free Read. 
Raepple 
Room 23 


Art 
Wing 
Room 65 


10:20 - 
10:45 


S.S. - Sci. 
ShiiBp 
Room 21 


Discussion 
Shlmp 
Room 21 


Discussion 

Shlnq> 

Room 21 


Discussion 
Shlmp 
Room 21 


Art 
Wing 
Room 65 


10:50 - 
11:15 


Reading 
Williams 
Room 22 


Reading 
Williams 
Room 22 


Reading 
Williams 
Room 22 


Reading 
Williams 
Room 22 


Music 
Mertz 
Room 218 


11:15 - 
11:40 


Reading 
Williams 
Room 22 


Reading 
Williams 
Room 22 


Reading 
Williams 
Room 22 


Reading 
Williams 
Room 22 


Music 
Mertz 
Room 218 


11:40 - 
12:05 


lunch 


Lunch 


Lunch 


Lunch 


Lunch 


12:10 - 
12:40 


Writing 
Shlmp 
Room 21 


Writing 
Shlmp 
Room 21 


Writing 
Shlmp 
Room 21 


Writing 
Shlmp 
Room 21 


Free 
Read. 
Shlmp 
Room 21 


- 

1:15 


Free Read. 
Raepple 
Room 23 


Library 


Library 


Speech 
Bone 
Room 3 


Speech 
Bone 
Room 3 



/ 
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GROUP C 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


9:50 - 
10:15 


Art 
Wing 
Room 65 


Reading 
Williams 
Room 22 


Reading 
Williams 
Room 22 


Reading 
Williams 
Room 22 


Reading 
Williams 
Room 22 


10:20 • 
10:45 


Art 
Wing 
Room 65 


Reading 
Williams 
Room 22 


Reading 
Williams 
Room 22 


Reading 
Williams 
Room 22 


Reading 
Williams 
Room 22 


10:50 • 
11:15 


S.S.-Scl» 
Shimp 
Room 21 


Discussion 
Shimp 
Room 21 


Discussion 
Shimp 
Room 21 


Discussion 
Shiinp 
Room 21 


Music 
Hertz 
Room 218 


11:15 - 
11:40 


3.S.«Scl. 
Shimp 
Room 21 


Listening 
Raepple 
Room 23 


Listening 
Raepple 
Room 23 


Free Read. 
Raepple 
Room 23 


Music 
Hertz 
Room 218 


11:40 • 
12:05 


Lunch 


Lunch 


Lunch 


Lunch 


Lunch 


12:10 - 
12:40 


Speech 
Bone 
Room 3 


Writing 
Williams 
Room 22 


Writing 
Williams 
Room 22 


Writing 
Williams 
Room 22 


Writing 
Williams 
Room 22 


12:45 - 
1:15 


Library 


Free Read. 
Raepple 
Room 23 


Speech 
Bone 
Room 3 


Library 


Ftee 
Read. 
Raepple 
Room 23 
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GROUP D 


M0NDA7 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


9:50 - 
10:15 


Art 
Wing 
Room 65 


Reading 
Williams 
Room 22 


Reading 
Williams 
Room 22 


Reading 
Williams 
Room 22 


Reading 
Williams 
Room 22 


10:20 - 
10:45 


Art 
Wing 
Room 65 


Reading 
Williams 
Room 22 


Reading 
Williams 
Room 22 


Reading 
Williams 
Room 22 


Reading 
Williams 
Room 22 


10:50 - 
11:15 


S.S.*Scl. 
Shiiop 
Room 21 


Listening 
Raepple 
Room 23 


Listening 
Raepple 
Room 23 


Free Read. 
Raepple 
Room 23 


Music 
Hertz 
Room 21G 


11:15 - 
11:40 


S.S.-Scl. 
Shimp 
Room 21 


Discussion 

Shiiq> 

Room 21 


Discussion 

Shl]iq> 

Room 21 


Discussion 
Shinp 
Room 21 


Music 
Hertz 
Room 218 


11:40 - 
12:05 


Lunch 


Lunch 


Lunch 


Lunch 


Lunch 


12:10 - 
12:40 


Library 


Free Read. 
Raepple 
Room 23 


Speech 
Bone 
Room 3 


Library 


Free 
Read. 
Raepple 
Room 23 


12:45 - 
1:15 


Speech 
Bone 
Room 3 


Writing 
Shinp 
Room 21 


Writing 
ShimD 
Room 21 


Writing 
Shinp 
Room 21 


Writing 
Shimp 
Room 21 




